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Football news and views. 


COVER STORY 
__ 32 The Supreme Gourt 


Who’s the best Shooter? 
Dunker? Passer? Shot- 
blocker? COLLEGE SPORTS’ 


Exclusive Rankings of By Mark Blaudschun 
Today’s Hoops Hotshots 2 
in 12 Skill Categories. 31 Around the Rim 
; f Basketball notes and anecdotes. 
By Michael Brealey By Mike Douchant 


U2 Blue Chippers 
Top 50 H.S. Hoops Stars. 
By Bill Buchalter 


24 Division | Digest 
Skiing, Swimming/Diving, 
Fencing preseason Top 10s. 


36 Division tl Digest 


Ice Hockey, Swimming/Diving 
preseason Top 10s. 


38 Division Ill Digest 


Ice Hockey, Swimming/Diving 
preseason Top 10s. 


GO NAIA Digest 


Swimming/Diving preseason 
Top 10s. 


Gi JUCO Digest 


Ice Hockey, Swimming/Diving 
preseason Top 10s. 


FEATURES 
14 The Football Factories 


Penn State is known for its linebackers, USC for its 
running backs. But where do the other stars come from? 
By Charles Chandler 


20 Lone Star Longshot 


Notre Dame’s Bobby Taylor is on the path to success. 
By Jeff Riley 


24 The Gospel According to Edwards 


Mixing football and religion is more fun than it looks 
for BYU’s LaVell Edwards. By Andy Katz 


28 Dynasty 


With 12 national championships in 13 years, North Carolina’s 
women’s soccer team rules the roost. By Jim Furlong 


38 The Unknown All America 


Michigan State’s Shawn Respert is ready to make a 
name for himself. By Drew Sharp 


41 See Ya Later, Sooners 
Oklahoma hoops legend Billy Tubbs starts anew at TCU. 
By Steve Richardson 


44 Twin Peaks 


The 7-foot Haley twins take their high-wire act to Missouri. 


All Digests Compiled and 
Written by David Seigerman. 


hia 62 Where Are They Now? 
49 1994-'95 Hockey Preview : x Penn State’s John Cappelletti. 

Boston U. tops the Top 15 for the second straight season, Lom wae By Brendan Healey 

PLUS: Preseason All-America Teams. By Neil Koepke ae 
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By Dick Vitale, as told to 
Norb Garrett 


OPEGIAL REPORT 


46 Sacrificial Lambs 
Voshon Lenard and Charles Claxton tested the NCAA’s new 
NBA draft rule, only to return to school. Did the rule work, 
and for whom? By Chris Harry 


CS SNAPSHOTS 


19 Israel Ifeanyi, USC By Larry Bortstein 
37 Danielle Viglione, Texas By Kirk Bohls 


ON THE COVER: 

Dick Vitale (Cliff McBride); 

Bobby Taylor (Notre Dame/Brian Spurlock); 

Frank Costa (Steve Beyer); 

Jerry Stackhouse (Hector Sierra/Action Sports Images); 
Scotty Thurman (Tom Ewart/Allsport); 

Shawn Respert (Gary Mook/Allsport). 


DEBATE 1S HEALTHY 


Once again the college football 
season is upon us and the debate 
starts about whether or not to 
have a playoff to determine the 
national champion. The two 
main arguments for one are the 
money it will generate and the 
debates it will end. 

Since when are college sports 
officially designed to generate 
profits? Yes, two teams per year 
will profit greatly from the 
championship game, but now 
many teams profit from the big 
bow! games. As far as debating 
who’s No. 1, I think that is part 
of the fun of college football. 
Who has continued to talk about 
the NCAA basketball champi- 
onship throughout the offseason 
and into next season? Those 
championships are pretty much 
forgotten a week after they hap- 
pen, except in the champion’s 


FROM THE EDITOR 


city. The entire nation is still 
talking about Notre Dame ver- 
sus Florida State versus Ne- 
braska! 
Joseph Sandoval 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


THE DEBATE CONTINUES 


One of the big issues in col- 
lege football today is how to de- 
cide upon a national champion. 
Should we or should we not have 
a playoff system? I say no, be- 
cause the answers to this prob- 
lem can be found elsewhere. 

More accurate polls and bet- 
ter game officiating are the an- 
swers. Oftentimes, the No. | 
team is obvious. There was 
much argument at the end of 
last season over who was No. |, 
but I believe that the choice was 
obvious. Last year’s Orange 
Bowl produced some special 
circumstances. Poll voters wit- 
nessed one of the most poorly 
officiated games of all time. Ne- 
braska won the game on the 
field. The question was this: 
What is more important, the on- 
the-field winner or the team that 
came out on top on the score- 
board after benefitting from 
several poor judgments by the 
officials? I believe that the for- 
mer is more important. 

The scoreboard result should 
be overruled. Nebraska deserved 


in our editorial lineup this issue. After helping to launch 


Fes readers of COLLEGE SPORTS will notice a change 


the magazine last summer, Associate Editor Brendan 
Healey has decided to explore the world of Perry Mason and 
enter law school. We wish him well. 

While saddened by his departure, we are thrilled to wel- 
come David Seigerman to the editorial staff as an Assistant 
Editor. David, an award-winning reporter and columnist in 
Jackson, Tenn., at the Gannett-owned Jackson Sun, will write 
the Inside Report and Division Digests effective this issue. 

In the December issue, CS unveils its first College Basket- 
ball Skills Ratings, a look at hoops’ hottest stars. Also, Jeff 
Riley gives us the inside story on Notre Dame’s All-America 
defensive back Bobby Taylor, and Steve Richardson gets to- 
gether with former Oklahoma coach Billy Tubbs to talk about 
the challenge he faces at Texas Christian. 

As always, we're interested in your thoughts about our 
magazine. Let us know how we’re doing; we'd love to hear 


i 


from you. 
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Norb Garrett 
Editor 


the victory, and they became 
12-0 with the win over Florida 
State. The final polls should 
have been: 1) Nebraska (only 
undefeated bowl team, win over 
Florida State); 2) Notre Dame 
(one loss, win over Florida 
State); 3) Florida State (losses to 
both Nebraska and Notre 
Dame). 
John Hansen 
Fargo, N.D. 


ALL-TIME DREAMING 
I think your All-Time Football 
Dream Team picks (October 
1994) were very good, but 
here’s how I would have picked 
them: 
Offense: 
QB- Paul Hornung, Notre Dame ('56) 
RB- Barry Sanders, Oklahoma St. 
(88) 
RB- 0.J. Simpson, USC (68) 
WR- Tim Brown, Notre Dame ('87) 
WR- Terance Mathis, New Mexico 
(87) 
C- Glenn Ressler, Penn State (64) 
OL- Dean Steinkuhler, Nebraska (’83) 
OL- Greg Roberts, Oklahoma ('78) 
OL- John Hicks, Ohio St. ('73) 
OL- Joe Jacoby, Louisville (80) 
TE- Chris Smith, Brigham Young 
(90) 
P- Reggie Roby, lowa (’82) 
PK- Luis Zendejas, Arizona St. ('84) 
Defense: 
DL- Hugh Green, Pitt (’80) 
DL- Lee Roy Selmon, Oklahoma ('75) 
DL- Tracy Rocker, Auburn ('88) 
DL- Bruce Smith, Virginia Tech ('84) 
LB- Cornelius Bennett, Alabama ('86) 
LB- Brian Bosworth, Oklahoma ('86) 
LB- Lawrence Taylor, North Carolina 
(80) 
DB- Deion Sanders, Florida St. (’88) 
DB- Al Brosky, Illinois (’52) 
DB- Ronnie Lott, USC (’80) 
DB- Eric Turner, UCLA (’90) 
Coach: Paul “Bear” Bryant 
Jon Dries 
Louisville, Ky. 


SOLD ON SELLERS 


I’m writing to complain about 
Mark Blaudschun’s All-Time 
College Football Dream Team in 
the October issue. Most of the 
choices were credible, but I have 
a problem with the receiver po- 
sitions. Johnny Rodgers should 
not make such a team as a wide 
receiver. Create a category for 
kick returners, and he would 
head the list. Put USC’s An- 
thony Davis on the second team 
and Notre Dame’s Tim Brown 
or Rocket Ismail on the third 
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team and you would do justice 
to the history of the legendary 
kick returners. 

Who should replace Rodgers 
as a wide receiver? I think 
Florida State’s Ron Sellers 
should be given his due as one 
of the most dominant wide re- 
ceivers in modern big-time col- 
lege football. Sellers was a tall 


(6-4), lanky, fleet gamebreaker 
who caught 212 passes for 3,598 
yards from 1966-68. Tenth in 
the 1968 Heisman balloting, he 
was chosen in the first round of 
the 1969 NFL Draft by the 
Boston Patriots. He was later 
traded to the defending Super 
Bowl champion Dallas Cow- 
boys in 1972, where he immedi- 


ately beat out All-Pro Bob “The 
Bullet” Hayes for the starting 
split end position. 

A couple of other players you 
failed to include were: 

¢ Purdue’s Leroy Keyes (°68), 
who excelled at running back, 
wide receiver, defensive back 
and kick returner. He finished 
second in the 1968 Heisman 
voting and third in 1967. 

¢ Alabama’s Lee Roy Jordan. 
He certainly rates over Mike 
Singletary of Baylor. In 1961, 
Alabama won the national title 
while giving up only 25 points. 


Lee Roy was the ringleader of 


that unyielding defense. And in 

the 1963 Orange Bowl, Lee Roy 

personally shut down the feared 

Oklahoma ground attack by 
making over 30 solo tackles. 

Gregory Paspatis 

Alexandria, Va. 


RIVALRIES, BO RULE 


I am writing to address two is- 
sues. First, with all the talk for a 
playoff in college football, let’s 
remember something: College 
football is one of the few, possi- 
bly only, sports left where the 


regular season truly means 
something. We are treated to 
great rivalries such as Notre 
Dame-Michigan, Florida State- 
Miami and Alabama-Tennessee, 
where the winner can go on to 
a perfect season and a national 
championship, and the loser 
will lick their wounds for 
another year and come back 
and fight that much harder the 
next year. 

Secondly, how could you 
pick an all-time college football 
dream team without Bo Jack- 
son? He was possibly the most 
dominant running back the SEC 
or the nation has ever seen. I 
was in attendance at the 1985 
Alabama-Auburn game, and 
with three cracked ribs, Bo still 
rushed for 142 yards, caught 
two passes for 25 yards and 
scored two touchdowns. Bo was 
a big-time player and one of the 
best ever. 

Joseph E. Sizemore 
Christiansburg, Va. 


Address all letters to: Fans’ 
Forum, COLLEGE SPORTS maga- 
zine, 51 Cragwood Road, Suite 
300, South Plainfield, NJ 07080 
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INSIDE REPORT 


DID YOU KNOW? 


Difficult as it may be for most 
college-age sports fans to imag- 
ine, there was actually a time 
when there was no ESPN. 

It wasn’t until Sept. 7, 1979, 
that the first all-sports network 
took to the airwaves. Approxi- 
mately one million homes were 
able to see the initial broadcast, 
but ESPN has since emerged as 
America’s largest cable network, 
reaching 63 million households. 

Over the past 15 years, ESPN 
developed a lasting relationship 
with college sports. Both subject 
and medium have blossomed 
into major players in the sports 
marketplace, largely because of 
each other. Prior to the 1994-°95 
school year, ESPN had broad- 
cast 694 college football games 
and nearly 2,700 basketball 
games. College sports fans were 
treated to a multitude of mo- 
mentous occasions including: 
Alabama’s victory over Illinois 
in the 1982 Liberty Bowl, Bear 
Bryant’s final game and 323rd 
career win; Doug Flutie’s six- 
touchdown showing in Boston 
College’s win over North Car- 
olina in 1984; a pair of No. 1 vs. 
No. 2 basketball showdowns be- 
tween Georgetown and St. 
John’s in 1985; Barry Sanders’ 
222-yard Holiday Bowl perfor- 
mance for Oklahoma State in 
1988; and North Carolina’s 
stunning comeback from a 21- 
point second-half deficit to de- 
feat Florida State in a 1993 ACC 
basketball matchup. 

But the 15 years of basket- 
ball, Bermanisms and Beano 


QUOTE of the MONTH 


“What you have here is a rule that 
benefits the NBA... . It doesn’t 
benefit the college player at all... 
and the NGAA passed the damn thing.’ 


—Georgia coach Hugh Durham 
discussing the NCAA’s NBA draft rule. 
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had to start somewhere. So 
here’s a look backbackbackback 
at some of ESPN’s earliest col- 
legiate efforts: 

First live college football broadcast 
Date: Sept. 1, 1984 

Site: Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Result: BYU 20, Pitt 14 

Highlights: Quarterback Robbie 
Bosco, who was named to re- 
place Tampa Bay draftee Steve 


Robbie 
Bosco, 
BYU. 


Young only days before the sea- 
son, connected with Adam Hays- 
burt for the game-winning 
touchdown late in the fourth 
quarter. The upset victory was 
the first step in BYU’s perfect 
13-0 season, which culminated 
with a Holiday Bowl win over 
Michigan (also shown on ESPN) 


and a national championship. 
Announcers: Jim Simpson, play- 
by-play; Irv Brown, color analyst. 
Memories: “Any announcer likes 
to feel a game is important, like 
a conference championship or a 
league championship or a na- 
tional championship,” said vet- 
eran broadcaster Jim Simpson, 
whose presence in the booth lent 
tremendous credibility for the 
network’s first live football 
game. “I went into that game 
with a lot of pride that ESPN 
was finally going live. . . I knew 
we were there, when we finally 
had live football. Not that the 
game itself was a big deal, but it 
was a big deal for ESPN.” 
First live college basketball broadcast 
Date: Nov. 2, 1979 
Site: College Park, Md. 
Result: Maryland 84, 
Yugoslavia Nat'l Team 78 
Highlights: A pair of fu- 
ture NBA stars put on a 
show inside Cole Field 
House. Buck Williams 
led all players with 27 
points and 16 rebounds 
while Albert King con- 
tributed 26 points and 
11 rebounds. It would 
be the last season for 
both King, a senior, and 
Williams, a junior, at 
Maryland. Both players 
were chosen in the first 
round of the 1980 NBA 
Draft by the New Jer- 
sey Nets; Williams was 
the third selection over- 
all, King was the 10th. 
Announcers: Bob Gold- 
sholl, play-by-play; 
Bucky Waters, color analyst. 
Memories: “I remember no one 
from Yugoslavia spoke any Eng- 
lish at all,” said Jim Rosenberg, 
ESPN’s graphics and remote 
producer for the historic broad- 
cast. “We got lucky enough to 
get an interpreter from the em- 
bassy. And he also knew how to 
operate a graphic machine. We 
had no idea how to even pro- 
nounce the names of the Yu- 
goslavian players, and he was 
able to talk to the announcers 
and determine who was doing 
what out there for them. This 
guy, a pretty young guy, literally 
saved the show.” 
Dick Vitale’s first college basketball 
broadcast 
Date: Dec. 5, 1979 
Site: Chicago, Ill. 
Result: DePaul 90, Wisconsin 77 


Highlights: Vitale’s first PTP was 
DePaul senior Mark Aguirre, 
who would capture the NCAA’s 
Player of the Year award at sea- 
son’s end. Aguirre scored a 
game-high 26 points, leading the 
Blue Demons to the first victory 
of what would evolve into a 
school-record 25-game winning 
streak. DePaul finished the reg- 
ular season ranked No. | in the 
nation and was the top seed in 
the West for the NCAA Tourna- 
ment; the Demons drew a first- 
round bye but were bounced by 
UCLA in the second round and 
finished the season 26-2. 
Announcers: Joe Boyle, play-by- 
play; Dick Vitale, color analyst. 
Memories: “I’d just come off be- 
ing fired as a pro coach, and I 
had no idea what TV was all 
about as an announcer. But I just 
went there and had loads of fun,” 
said Vitale “. . . I remember I 
walked in about 30 or 40 min- 
utes before the telecast and they 
told me they’d been looking for 
me all day to prepare. I had no 
idea how much preparation went 
into a television broadcast.” 


It’s been a full decade since the 
most memorable completion in 
college football history. This 
Nov. 23 marks the 10-year an- 
niversary of Doug Flutie’s his- 
toric touchdown pass_ to 
roommate Gerard Phelan, the 
one that enabled Boston College 
to stun Miami, 47-45, at the Or- 
ange Bowl and helped Flutie earn 
the Heisman Trophy. 

While most of the country 
needs a college football high- 
light show to stir memories of 
“The Pass,” residents of Natick, 
Mass.—Flutie’s hometown—are 
reminded daily, or at least every 
time they drive between Shop- 
per’s World and the Natick Mall. 

The quarter-mile stretch con- 
necting the two shopping centers 
is called Flutie Pass. Not only is 
the name a perfect fit, but the 
speed limit also pays homage to 
Natick’s favorite son: an appro- 
priate 22 miles per hour, in honor 
of Flutie’s jersey number at B.C. 

Incidentally, Flutie is still 
completing passes. As quarter- 
back for the Calgary Stampeders 
of the Canadian Football 
League, Flutie continues to post 
prolific passing numbers. His 44 


touchdown passes in 1993 set a 
league record, and his 416 com- 
pletions the same year are tops 
in Calgary’s record books. 


PATCH CATCHING ON 


Nebraska wears it on its helmets. 
It’s stitched into Arizona’s jerseys, 
on the left side just above the 
numbers. It’s even made its way 
to the Orange Bow! turf. 

No, it isn’t some new fashion 
trend being sported by college 
football teams across the country. 
It’s the official 125th Anniversary 
patch, and nearly 80 percent of 
Division I teams are displaying, in 
some way or another, the com- 
memorative logo. 

“It’s really brought to the top 
of everybody’s minds this an- 
niversary,” said Bob Vecchione, 
assistant executive director of the 
National Association of Colle- 

giate Directors 
of Athletics. 
There are 
some significant 
holdouts. Ten- 
nessee, for one, 
is wearing a 
patch celebrating 
its bicentennial in- 
stead of the logo. And, 
of course, Notre Dame elected not 
to alter the golden domes. 

“You'll never see Notre Dame 
with any kind of patch. But they 
still recognize that it’s an anniver- 
sary season,” said Vecchione. 


ROOTS 


It sounds uncomfortably like 
some low-grade horror flick 
you'd find hidden on the shelves 


of a local video store, some- 
where between Attack of the 
Killer Tomatoes and Plan Nine 
From Outer Space. The differ- 
ence, though, is that Son of the 
Hedges is real and will play to 
large, screaming audiences in 
Athens, Ga., in the fall of 1996. 
To Georgia football fans, the 
hedgerow that borders the foot- 
ball field inside Sanford Stadium 
is as much a part of Bulldog lore 
as Herschel Walker, Charley 
Trippi or “Glory, Glory.” Oppo- 
nents have long dreaded the no- 
tion of facing the ‘Dogs “between 
the hedges,” a phrase coined, ac- 
cording to legend, by famous At- 
lanta sportswriter Grantland Rice. 
Well, the hedges are history. 


= 


Truth be known, the beat writers 
who cover major college basket- 
ball enjoy some enviable working 
conditions: press row seats for 
the best games inside the best 
arenas, the opportunity to watch 
the best players in the country, in- 
terview the most colorful coaches 
and, occasionally, break up a fight 
at a postgame press conference. 
Consequently, we decided to 
gather from true insiders some in- 
sight into the exciting world of 
college basketball. We polled 104 
writers and 40 responded. Here 
are the results: 


If you could watch one game from 
the stands as a fan, what arena 
would you choose? 

1. Cameron Indoor (Duke). .71 
2. The Palestra (Penn) ....25 
3. Smith Center (UNC)... . 21 
4. Rupp Arena (Kentucky). .17 
5. Allen Field House (Kansas) 15 


COLLEGE SPORTS SURVEY 


At least this patch of English 
privet, anyway. Following the 
1995 football season, the hedges 
will be removed so the field can 
be prepared to host the soccer 
competition for the 1996 Sum- 
mer Olympics. 

Fortunately, the university’s 
administration has spent several 
years planning for such a contin- 
gency and is optimistic of avoid- 
ing potentially the most 
controversial clipping call in col- 
lege football history. For more 
than a year, two nurseries—Dud- 
ley Nurseries in nearby Thom- 
son, Ga. and one top-secret 
location—have been raising re- 
placement hedges, which are ac- 
tual descendants of the privets 


Y3éilt 


Our College Sports coaches’ poll 
(Nov. 1994) found Arkansas to be 
a heavy favorite to repeat as 
NCAA champs. Who do you think 
has the best chance of unseating 
the Razorbacks? 

1. North Carolina 
ZA DUKG Mott ataeoeen 33 
3. Kentucky 
4. UMass 


Do you think the NBA Draft rule 
allowing underclassmen to return 
to school should be eliminated? 

YES 25% NO 75% 


If John Calipari and John Chaney 
were to wage their personal bat- 
tle again this year, this time ina 
10-round boxing match, who 
would you put your money on? 
Chaney 63% Calipari 25% 
No Comment 12% 


Note: Points for first-, second-and third- 
place votes awarded on a 3-2-1 basis. 


ete ee ee 


Bye-bye bushes, for now, 


planted in 1929. Clippings taken 
from the stadium’s current resi- 
dents have been growing for 
more than a year, and will be 3- 
years-old by the time they are 
planted in their parents’ place 
following the Olympics. 

“Sure, there are some people 
not happy about the hedges be- 
ing removed,” said Georgia as- 
sociate athletic director Claude 
Felton. “But, we planned ahead 
and actually got descendants of 
the originals.” 

Felton assures that the hedges 
will be in place for the start of 
the 1996 football season, and ex- 
pects there will be some form of 
dedication ceremony. Conse- 
quently, anyone on hand Sept. 14 
when Georgia hosts Tennessee 
will witness the extension of an 
honest-to-goodness family tree. 


COLLEGE SPORTS 
BOOK REVIEW 


From Red Ink to Roses: The 
Turbulent Transformation of a 
Big Ten Program 

By Rick Telander (305 pages, 
Simon & Schuster, $22.00) 
Having begun his book while 
Wisconsin was at the bottom of 
Big Ten football, Rick Telander 
had little idea the Badgers 
would be the reigning Rose 
Bowl champion when From Red 
Ink to Roses hit bookstores. The 
Badgers’ ultimate success is 
merely an interesting coda, 
though, to this fascinating and 
comprehensive look at the inner 
workings of a major college ath- 
letic department. 

As Wisconsin athletics goes 
from near bankruptcy to the Rose 
Bowl in football and the NCAA 
Tournament in basketball, sports 
are cut, jobs are lost, lives are 
damaged, and a little bit of the 
university’s soul and integrity 
seemingly are sacrificed. The 
book opens with the 1986 death 
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Of the 145 colleges and universities represented by the 
Atlanta-based Collegiate Licensing Co., here are the top 
revenue-generating schools as a result of product sales. 


1. Michigan 
2. Florida State 
3. Georgetown 
4. No. Carolina 
5. Alabama 


of football coach Dave McClain, 
which Telander pinpoints as the 
beginning of the athletic depart- 
ment’s demise, and it concen- 
trates on the early 1990s, when 
the program bottomed out and 
began its slow rise to financial 
and football competitiveness. 

In this frank and insightful 
peak inside the world of big- 
time college athletics, Telander 
observes from the perspectives 
of students, athletes, coaches, 
staff members, administrators 
and townspeople. He shows 
fiercely competitive female dis- 
tance runners who virtually 
starve themselves to win and 
please their guru/coach; a fencer 
who nearly dies after being in- 
jured in a match then feels the 
unkindest cut of all when his 
program is dropped; and the 
football team’s starting quarter- 
back who bemoans the mind 
games played on him and his 
teammates by the coaching staff. 

These are Wisconsin’s sto- 
ries, but every major program in 
the country likely has similar 
tales of woe, and Telander points 
out the follies of big-time athlet- 
ics with an understanding eye. 
On the whole, From Red Ink to 
Roses is adroitly written, well- 
researched and completely fas- 
cinating. — Brendan Healey 


THREE OF A KIND 


To people familiar with the 
Gaffney family of Warwick, 
R.1., twin brothers Charlie and 
Joe have always been consid- 
ered an inseparable tandem, To 
fans of Bowdoin (Maine) 
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6. Kentucky 
7. Duke 

8. Tennessee 
9. Wisconsin 
10. Georgia 


hockey, however, the Gaffneys 
are incomplete without a third 
counterpart, Marcello Gentile. 

Together, the Gaffneys and 
Gentile form the most formida- 
ble line in the history of Polar 
Bear hockey. The “Killer G’s,” 
as they have been dubbed by the 
local media, were united during 
the fifth game of the 1991-°92 
season and have been together 
ever since, 

“Coach put us together and 
we just clicked right off the bat,” 
said Joe, the younger of the 
Gaffney boys by two minutes. 

It has become increasingly 
rare that lines in hockey—at 
any level—remain constant 
through an entire season. But 
the Killer G’s enter their re- 
spective senior seasons having 
played together all but six 
games during their college ca- 
reers. In fact, they have played 
exclusively as a line for 69 of 
Bowdoin’s last 71 games, dur- 
ing which time the Bears are 
45-21-5, 

“I’ve been tempted several 
times to mix them up,” said 
Bowdoin coach Terry Meagher, 
“but I think they’d run me out of 
town if I did.” 

And deservedly so, consider- 
ing the success both provided and 
enjoyed by the trio. Back on Jan. 
12, for example, the G-Men com- 
bined for 18 points (eight goals, 
10 assists) in an 11-4 win over 
UMass-Boston. It was a school 
record for points produced by a 
line in a single game, eclipsing 
their own mark (16) set against 
St. Anselm on Noy. 18, 1992. 

“It’s a great feeling when 


you know it’s on,” said Charlie, 
who centers for Joe on his left 
wing and Gentile on his right. 

They’ve been “on” much 
more often than not. Gentile set 
a school record for goals in a 
season with 31 during his junior 
year. He enters his final season 
needing one goal to tie John Mc- 
Geough for most career goals 
(74) in school history. 

Charlie already owns school 
records for most points in a sea- 
son (65), most assists in a season 
(42) and most assists in a career 
(104). His 57 career goals are 
ninth in Bowdoin’s books. Joe 
ranks 10th in both goals (52) and 
points (129). 

Together, they form New 
England’s most prolific unit 


since the fabled Boston Bruins’ 
line of Esposito-Cashman- 
Hodge in the 1970s. “We're all 
Bruins fans, but I think we're 
too young to remember that far 
back,” said Joe. 


CLASSIC CARDS 


Any hobbyists looking to ex- 
pand their card collections 
should keep their eyes peeled 
for the four-sport set being re- 
leased this month by Classic 
Games. Of all the sets featuring 
draft picks in the four major 
sports, this is the only one that 
contains all the No. 1 selections: 
Glenn Robinson (basketball), 
Dan Wilkinson (football), Paul 
Wilson (baseball) and Ed Jovan- 
ovski (hockey). &S 


BILL COSBY 


Temple, Class of 1964 


AT TEMPLE: In 1961, his one 
year of varsity football, Cosby 
was used primarily as a 
blocking back. By contrast, 
his track resumé was a bit 
more accomplished. In dual 
meet competition during 

the spring of 1962, Cosby 
regularly competed in the 
high jump and broad 


jump, ran the 220-low hurdles, 
and threw the shot put, discus 
and javelin. His premier event 
was the high jump, which he 
won in the Mid-Atlantic Confer- 
ence championship meet at 
Rutgers as a sophomore. 


AFTER TEMPLE: Perhaps the 
most popular comedian of all 
time, Cosby's career has 
spanned all conceivable media. 
He starred in the hit television 
series “| Spy” and “The Cosby 
Show.” He’s recorded more 
than 20 comedy albums (as 
well as three musical efforts), 
five of which won Grammy 
Awards, six of which were on 
the Billboard charts simultane- 
ously in the mid-1960s and 
seven of which went gold. His 
movie credits include “Uptown 
Saturday Night,” “California 
Suite” and “Leonard, Part VI.” 
And, of course, Cosby created 
the tremendously popular car- 
toon, “Fat Albert and the 
Cosby Kids.” 


“it sizzles.” “wullliS iS one you gotta have!” 
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“the best hoops game 
ever created... 
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haskethall game around" 
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PGA Tour Golf ll 


Time Warner Interactive 
For Sega Game Gear 
Players: 1-4 


ou can earn tourna- 

ment glory and purses 

by outclassing your 
friends or the computer's 
built-in players on “PGA Tour 
Golf Il.” This game demands 
a degree of strategy and skill 
that will separate the pros 
from the hackers. Tour Golf 
Il has a four megabyte car- 
tridge, giving it twice the ca- 
pacity of the original to allow 
for even more detailed 
graphics and a greater num- 
ber of courses and variable 
elements. The computer pre- 
sents you with information about the speed and direction of 
the wind and distance to the cup to help you decide which 
club to use and how to adjust your swing. The sharply fo- 
cused 3-D view reveals the nuances of the lay and aesthet- 
ically appealing scenery. 


Pele Il: World Tournament Soccer 


Sport Accolade 
For Sega Genesis 
Players: 1-4 


ven if you are 
cursed with two 
left feet, you 


can still experience 
the thrill of World 
Cup-caliber soccer in 
“Pelé Il: World Tour- 
nament Soccer,” a 
game that strives to 
combine the strate- 
gic elements. of 
chess with the rico- 
chet action of pinball. Pelé himself provides his expert analy- 
sis to help develop the set formations and plays of the 24 
best teams in the world. You can also maximize individual 
players’ qualities like speed, shooting accuracy, stamina and 
style of play. Nine U.S. venues host the games, where vari- 
able field conditions factor into the style of play. 

This game is distinctive for its on-the-spot, low-angle per- 
spective and its rapid-fire pace. The ability to attack lively 
volleys without slowing down to make cumbersome traps re- 
wards aggressiveness and creativity. Besides the traditional 
11-man teams, “Pelé Il” offers wide-open, five-on-five con- 
tests. The game’s fever pitch is enhanced by the sound of 
throngs of fans singing their teams’ rallying songs. 
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Hardball “94 


Sport Accolade 
For Sega Genesis 
Players: 1-2 


ened 1994 Major 
League Baseball 
season didn’t turn 
out the way you 
would have liked, 
“Hardball '94” will let 
you play it out from 
beginning to end. 
Unlike the real own- 
ers, however, you 
will have the use of a control pad to manipulate players to do 
your bidding. And unlike the real players, you can play for what- 
ever team you want, anytime you want. A “Player Editor” option 
allows you to customize your team’s roster to make your own 
Dream Team, or to modify individual players’ attributes to em- 
power or to humble any one of its 700 current big leaguers. 
Player capabilities are based on the final 1993 statistics, 
and the playoffs follow the new format of six division champi- 
ons and two wild-card qualifiers. Besides regular and post- 
season games, you can participate in batting practice, home 
run derbies or all-star contests. As your season progresses, 
the computer keeps track of team standings, individual 
player statistics, even your favorite replay highlights. 


Madden ‘95 
THQ/EA Sports 
For Super Game Boy/Game Bo 


Players: 1-4 == 


adden '95” pro- 
vides football ac- 
tion so intense 


that perhaps it could be 
described only by the 
colorful phrases of the 
demonstrative Madden 
himself, who helped de- 
sign the game. 

“Madden '95” includes 
almost all of the special 
features of “Madden 
'94,” but is adapted for play on Game Boy. One rather sur- 
prising similarity to its predecessor is ‘95's complete cast of 
22 players on the field at the same time, a breakthrough in 
Game Boy technology. 

This game allows for spontaneity and ingenuity. You can 
run a hurry-up “no huddle” offense, check out the opponent's 
formations while deciding on your own, and audibilize at the 
line of scrimmage. You can compete in the playoffs with the 
NFL's current teams, the 38 best teams ever, or with “Fran- 
chise Teams” consisting of the all-time greatest players who 
played for the same franchise but in different eras. 
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A Product of the Coitece Sports Editorial Projects Department 


“Before | used the Strength® Shoes | ran a 5 
sec. 40-yd dash. Now | run a 4.6 in only 3 
months of using the shoe and my vertical leap 
increased 6 inches..” > 
Chris Marcinak, Texas \ ’ 


The Strength® Shoe 
has been proven to 
“a only 55", Mag , ’ increase athletes 
qa Sie , <¢ ~©=—s Jumping ability from 


10” your shoes “Qs : 
put on my vertical \ a / Hh” to g” and 
leap, | can now dunka 47" 

basketball with two hands.” 


Phil Graves, New York a | - \ re ee 
2/10 sec. 


The Strength® Shoes have 
added at least 7 to 8 inches 
to my vertical jump. | have 
also noticed that my 
», quickness has increased. 

i | would recommend 
them to any athlete. 
Thanks for a 

great product.” 


“| just turned 15 and have been 

training with the Strength® Shoes 
for 5 months. My basketball game 
has seen amazing improvements. | am only 

510” and thanks to your shoes | can NOW ff 
dunk a basketball.” ' 
Michael Hinks, Oregon 


Marcus 
Bryostowski, 
Send $3 for ay MNEs 
Video Tape 
Bos Hurtey Brochure 
Dear Strength: 


| have coached my two sons in addition 
fo 21 other players who have gone on 
fo play Division 1 college basketball. 

In fact my oldest son has been on two N.C.A.A. 
national championship teams and was selected in the 
first round of the 1993 N.B.A. Draft. | feel the 
Strength Shoe is the best training system that money 
can buy for increasing jumping ability, speed, and 


i h t. 
quickness on the cour, CANADA RESIDENTS CALL 1-800-977-7333 
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Sincerely, Ci 
SK US ABOUT OL i i i 
Bob Hurley Sr. ISIMIVE STUDY RESULTS LJ YES!, | would like to jump higher & run faster. 
Please send me the complete Strength® Ultimate Leg Teiing ‘lie with Sane Oo nici 
its: 3-stage training manual (beginning, intermediate, and advanced); 3 
Each System a step-by-step Video training tape; oad the Strength Shoes, the center of meN [] WOMEN 
includes: the system. Thank You. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Osize: courT 
j 119.95 Each system plus 
One pair of NAME: ewe CHARGES: ae 
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iMernationally . 
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. Training Manual § Cl mastercarD CivisA CIAMERICAN Express ECIpIscover Ceres 
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s 2 MONEY ORDER ONLY (No Cosh} TO: 
a and video CARD #: EXP, DATE: STRENGTH FOOTWEAR INC 
= AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE: MEAIB, tA 70033-3190 


Prices tubject to change without notice #213 


THE HEISMAN 
RAGE: 
Ready-For- 
Prime Time 
Players Only 


o thanks to the endless 
hype, we’ve endured, 
survived, staggered 
through (pick one) an- 
other Heisman Trophy 
campaign and we’re 
exhausted. The race 
for the Heisman is a marketing 
marathon. All season, voters get 
faxes, videotapes, postcards and 
posters, all telling us who is the 
best player in college football. 
Does it do any good? Almost 
certainly not. The Heisman Tro- 
phy has become strictly a made- 
for-television production. All the 
hoopla and hype that sports infor- 
mation directors employ rarely 
has an impact on the voters. 
Thankfully, some people are 
catching on. Listen to Wiscon- 
sin coach Barry Alvarez, who 
kept the lid on the Heisman 
push for his talented running 
back, Brent Moss, and told the 
Badger sports information of- 
fice to save its money. “Cam- 
paigns don’t help anymore,” said 
Alvarez. “I get those things in 
the mail and throw them in the 
trash. All you see is one high- 
light after another on TV, so you 
know who’s playing well.” 
Television is the prime rea- 
son why Notre Dame quarter- 
back Ron Powlus became a 
Heisman “candidate” after 
playing only one game. The 
Irish have their own television 
network (NBC) and offer all 
the exposure any quarterback 
could want to win the Heisman; 
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all he has to do is produce. 

There are exceptions to the 
Heisman hype-by-television the- 
ory. Sometimes numbers are so 
overwhelming that voters have 
to pay attention to the statistics 
players compile. 

Former San Diego State run- 
ning back Marshall Faulk 
vaulted into contention for a 
couple of seasons without much 
television exposure. He was 
such a good running back that 


Stanford’s Steve 


needs his success to 


people actually voted for him. 
Faulk never won, which meant 
that not enough voters believed 
the numbers Faulk posted came 
against ready-for-prime-time 
competition. 

Playing on a winning team is 
also a requirement. Chances are 
that when the 1994 Heisman 
winner is announced, he will be 


a member of a team that is high 
up in the rankings. 

Only one _ player—Notre 
Dame’s Paul Hornung in 1956— 
has won a Heisman while play- 
ing for a losing team (the Irish 
were 2-8 that season). In the past 
24 years, no Heisman winner has 
played on a team that has won 
fewer than eight games, and the 
average number of victories for 
Heisman-producing teams has 
been 10. 

So the solution for winning 
the Heisman seems simple: Play 
on a winning team, make sure 
you’re on television as much as 
possible and then sit back and 
see what happens. Leave the 
pitches to baseball. 


Texas A&M came into this sea- 
son as the third winningest pro- 
gram in the 1990s, trailing only 


Florida State and Miami. But of 
the top five programs for the 
1990s (Notre Dame was fourth 
and Alabama was fifth) all had 
won a national championship in 
the past 10 seasons except Texas 
A&M. Since the Aggies are on 
probation this season, the 
drought will continue for at least 
another season. 


Do you want a real Top 10? Time 
magazine recently had some fun 
doing a survey of football pow- 
ers combined with the schools’ 
graduation rates. Time's Top 10 
(with the graduation rate of the 
athletes, compared to that of the 
student body) was as follows: 
1. Penn State (92 percent football 
players, 77 percent student body). 
2. UCLA (85-77). 
3. Michigan (81-85). 
4. Stanford (76-93). 
5. Notre Dame (73-95). 
6. Virginia Tech (68-73). 
7. Illinois (67-80). 
8. North Carolina (65-83). 
9, Tennessee (63-51). 
10. Wisconsin (61-72). 

The graduation rates were 
based on the class that enrolled 
in the fall of 1987. 


They used to call the Big Eight 
the Big Two, with Oklahoma and 
Nebraska always dominating the 
standings. Then Colorado devel- 
oped into a power and the league 
became the Big Three. Now the 
Big Eight actually seems to be a 
pretty tough, well-balanced 
league. Check the numbers. 

In 1987, 28 conference games 
were decided by an average of 
27.4 points per game and only 
four games were decided by 10 
points or fewer. Last season, the 
average margin of victory was 
down to 14.6 points per game 
while 10 games were won by 10 
points or fewer. 


You’ve got to admire the people 
at Kansas State. In this year’s 
media guide, 10 Wildcat players 
are listed shorter than they were a 
year ago. Eight players shrunk by 
an inch. “Well, maybe we're get- 
ting closer to honesty,” said Kan- 
sas State coach Bill Snyder... . 
Fresno State coach Jim Sweeney 
is happy to be coaching after the 
offseason he had. During the 
summer, Sweeney had_ back 
surgery to repair three disks, 
which was followed by prostrate 
surgery, which was followed by 
an angioplasty. “I am now the 
bionic man,” said Sweeney. “I 
think what they really did was at- 
tach my funny bone to my brain 
because I seem to laugh more 
than ever.”. . .. The best name in 
college football belongs to 
Hawaii running back Tupu Alu- 
alu, a 6-1, 221 pound junior. 


“AWESOME, 
ANY WAY. 
YOU LOOK 
AT rr! 99 


ere 
CLileila— 


A 3-D scaling and 
rotating court puts 
you i the game, not just 


lege hoops. I eat it, I 

sleep it, I love it. And 
now you can too! The folks 
at Time Warner Interactive 
have created a college 
basketball game that’s so 
much like the real thing, 
it’s unbelievable! The game 
is So awesome, I’m proud 
to have my name on it. 
Check out the prime time 
features of Dick Vitale’s 


| live and breathe col- 


. Real on-court sounds 


yours truly. You can even 
use my plays from my col- 


Real college basket- 

ball action and rules, 
32 teams in 4 conferences. 
Choose from Tournament, 
2-on-2 Slamfest and Single 


“AWESOME, BABY!” 
College Hoops: 


watching from the sidelines. 


and commentary from 


lege and pro coaching days. 
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Pm Here’s the only 
Genesis basketball 
game with a 3-D 
rotating court, 

and me, 
Dick Vitale! 


game modes with 6 speeds 
and 3 difficulty settings so 
you can set your own pace. 


5-man teams with 

real moves: ball steal- 
ing, behind-the-back passes, 
lay-ups, hook shots, power 
slam dunks, reverse slams 
and monster 3-pointers. 


Play it and you'll 
be screaming, 
“Awesome, Baby — 
with a capital A!” 


GA 


Appropriate for 


TIME WARNER 
INTERACTIVE all audiences. 
General Audiences 
675 Sycamore Drive 

Milpitas, CA 95035 

408.473.9400 


Ne lradermarks of Sega 
teserved. The Videogame Rati 


outhern Cal and running backs. 
Penn State and linebackers. 
Throughout college football, 
there are proud traditions just 
like these, certain schools that 
consistently produce outstand- 
ing players at the same posi- 
tion, year in and year out. 

Everyone knows why Southern Cal is 
called Tailback U. From 0.J. Simpson to 
Charles White to Marcus Allen, with many 
others in-between and after, the Trojans 
have a wonderful heritage of runners. 
Four have won the Heisman Trophy. 

But who thinks of Alabama as a quarter- 
back school? The Crimson Tide is known 
more for its smash-mouth physical style 
centered around a punishing running 
game and swarming defense. Yet how 
many other schools can claim to have pro- 
duced three quarterbacks the caliber of 
Bart Starr, Joe Namath and Ken Stabler? 

CoLLeGe Sports examines which 
schools have been the top sources of 
specialized talent over the years at 
seven basic positions: quarterbacks, 
running backs, receivers, offensive line- 
men, defensive linemen, linebackers 
and defensive backs. We rank the top 
five programs in each category. 

Our criteria were simple: For a school 
to get ranked, there had to be a pattern of 
outstanding players at the position and, 
in most cases, one or more legitimate 
superstars. Our research took into con- 
sideration all former and current players. 

We took advantage of the luxury of 
hindsight and put significant emphasis 
not only on the performance of players in 
college but also how they fared after 
moving on to the NFL. 

For example, Joe Montana never was 
an All America at Notre Dame but he 
blossomed into perhaps the greatest pro 
quarterback ever after leading the San 
Francisco 49ers to four Super Bowl 
championships. Thus, Montana scores 
more points for Notre Dame than Heis- 
man Trophy winner, but struggling pro, 
Vinny Testaverde does for Miami. 

Here, then, is the list, our exclusive 
rankings of the schools of the stars, the 
places where legends are born. 


QUARTERBACKS 


1. Notre Dame 
TOP PLAYERS: Joe Montana, Joe Theismann, 
Daryle Lamonica, Steve Beuerlein, Rick Mirer, 
Terry Hanratty, Tom Clements, John Huarte, 
Paul Hornung, Angelo Bertelli, John Lujack. 
Their numbers don’t match those of 
quarterbacks from BYU or Miami, but 
Notre Dame’s roster of stars speaks for it- 
self. No other school can touch the Irish. 
Montana is the best—period. Theismann 
and Lamonica were NFL stars and played 
in Super Bowls. Mirer is an emerging star 
now in just his second pro season. 
Hornung became a famous pro running 
back. He, Lujack, Bertelli and Huarte all 
won the Heisman Trophy. Not yet even on 
the list is Notre Dame’s current quarter- 
back, Ron Powlus, who many experts be- 
lieve could become the game’s next great 
player at the position. 


2. Alabama 

TOP PLAYERS: Bart Starr, Joe Namath, Ken Stabler, 
Jeff Rutledge, Scott Hunter, Steve Sloan, Richard 
Todd, Harry Gilmer, Mike Shula. 

Starr, Namath and Stabler are three of 
the best who’ve ever taken a snap from cen- 
ter. All have won Super Bowls and, at the 
height of their respective careers, were con- 
sidered the best in the game. 

The second tier isn’t bad either. Hunter 
started for the Packers, Todd for the Jets. 
Sloan and Shula took what they learned at 
Alabama and went on to become coaches. 
3. UCLA 
TOP PLAYERS: Troy Aikman, Billy Kilmer, Steve 
Bono, Bob Waterfield, Gary Beban, Tommy 
Maddox, Tom Ramsey, Mark Harmon. 

Aikman is still young (27) and already 
has two Super Bowl championships and a 
Super Bowl MVP award. Beban won the 
°67 Heisman over O.J Simpson, among 
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others. Kilmer was a long-time pro for the 
49ers, Saints and Redskins. Waterfield’s 
achievements landed him a spot in the pro 
Hall of Fame. Bono is currently with the 
Chiefs and Maddox with the Rams. 

4. Purdue 

TOP PLAYERS: Len Dawson, Bob Griese, Mike 
Phipps, Jim Everett, Gary Danielson, Mark 
Herrmann, Scott Campbell, Jeff George (fresh- 
man year before transferring to Illinois). 

It was a close call between Purdue and 
Miami for the fourth spot, but the Boiler- 
makers win. They’re one of only four col- 
leges with two quarterbacks in the pro Hall 
of Fame (Griese and Dawson). And though 
Miami produced two Heisman winners re- 
cently (Vinny Testaverde and Gino Tor- 
retta), Griese and Dawson did something 
no Miami quarterback has done—win Su- 


per Bowls. And Purdue’s other quarter- 
backs were no slouches either. 
Bile 
TOP PLAYERS: Jim Kelly, Bernie Kosar, Vinny Tes- 
taverde, Gino Torretta, Steve Walsh, Craig 
Erickson, George Mira Sr., Frank Costa. 

What? Miami only rates fifth? That’s 
right. The success (or lack thereof) of 
Miami's quarterbacks in the NFL raises the 
question: Is it nature or nurture? Miami’s 
system is a quarterback’s dream, which 
perhaps has helped to cover up any weak- 
nesses of its passers. Of the school’s stars, 
just Kelly, the only quarterback to take an 
NFL team to four straight Super Bowls, 
and Kosar have had at least moderate 
pro success. Testaverde, Walsh and Erick- 
son haven’t recaptured their college 
glory days. 
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RUNNING BAGKS 

1. Southern Cal 

TOP PLAYERS: 0.J. Simpson, Frank Gifford, Mike 
Garrett, Marcus Allen, Charles White, Ricky 
Bell, Anthony Davis, Ricky Ervins, Clarence 
Davis, Sam Cunningham. 

This one was easy. Four Heisman Trophy 
winners, 19 1,000-yard rushers and a host of 
stars, most of whom were as good, or better, 
in the NFL than they were at USC. From the 
early 1960s to the early 1980s, the college 
game’s best backs seemed to be at Southern 
Cal. Simpson is arguably the most elusive 
back ever and became the first pro to run for 
2,000 yards in a season. Gifford helped the 
Giants to an NFL title. Allen, a Super Bowl 
MVP and one of the all-time greats, is still 
going strong at age 34 for the Chiefs. 


SOME SCHOOLS ARE 
KNOWN FOR THEIR 
QUARTERBACKS, SOME 
FOR THEIR DEFENSIVE 
BACKS. GS JUDGES 
THEM ALL AND RANKS 
THE STAR-MAKERS. 
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2. Syracuse 

TOP PLAYERS: Jim Brown, Larry Csonka, Ernie 
Davis, Floyd Little, Jim Nance, Joe Morris, Art 
Monk, Daryl “Moose” Johnston. 

The Orangemen have produced only 
seven |,000-yard rushers, but their star-pro- 
duction rivals Southern Cal’s. Brown is 
widely considered the best running back of 
all time, but his best season for Syracuse 
netted 986 yards. Csonka and Little played 
in the same college backfield before going 
on to star for the Dolphins and Broncos, re- 
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spectively. Davis won the 1961 Heisman 
and was to have teamed with Brown with 
the Cleveland Browns until his tragic death. 
Monk is the NFL’s all-time receiving leader, 
but lined up as a running back in college. 
3. Penn State 
TOP PLAYERS: Franco Harris, Lenny Moore, Ly- 
dell Mitchell, John Cappelletti, Curt Warner, 
D.J. Dozier, Blair Thomas, Ki-Jana Carter. 
Harris and Moore are in the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame. Cappelletti won the 1973 
Heisman. The rest are plenty good, too, and 
Carter is carrying on the tradition now. Har- 
ris and Mitchell were in the backfield to- 
gether—with Cappelletti on that team and 
forced to play defense—before going on to 
the pros. Mitchell was the bigger college 
star, but Harris, with the Steelers, exceeded 
Mitchell, of the Baltimore Colts, in the NFL. 
4. North Carolina 
TOP PLAYERS: Natrone Means, Charlie Justice, 
Kelvin Bryant, Don McCauley, Ken Willard, 
Amos Lawrence, Derrick Fenner, Mike Voight, 
Ethan Horton, Leon Johnson, Curtis Johnson. 
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The Tar Heels haven’t developed any 
superstars the caliber of Southern Cal’s, 
Syracuse’s and Penn State’s best runners, but 
North Carolina has produced more 1,000- 
yard rushers (23) than any other school. And 
“Choo Choo” Justice, one of the premier 
players of the 1940s, isn’t even in that group. 
Means, now of the San Diego Chargers, is 
fast becoming one of the NFL’s premier 
backs. Bryant, McCauley and Willard also 
had productive pro careers. Horton became 
an NFL tight end. The Johnsons are current 
Tar Heels attempting to have twin 1,000-yard 
seasons for the second straight year. 

5. Oklahoma 

TOP PLAYERS: Tommy McDonald, Steve Owens, 
Greg Pruitt, Joe Washington, Billy Sims, Mar- 
cus Dupree, Billy Vessels, Kenny King. 

The Sooners have produced three Heis- 
man Trophy winners—Vessels in 1952, 
Owens in *69 and Sims in ’78. However, 
Oklahoma didn’t rate higher because it 
couldn’t match North Carolina’s quantity 
of 1,000-yard backs. 


RECEIVERS 


1. Tennessee 

TOP PLAYERS: Willie Gault, Alvin Harper, Tim 
McGee, Carl Pickens, Stanley Morgan, Anthony 
Morgan, Larry Seivers, Anthony Miller. 

Most of these players are from the 1980s 
and ’90s, but Tennessee’s dominance at the 
position has been so overwhelming, the 
No. | spot is deserved. The Volunteers have 
consistently produced the tall, fast receivers 
who can dominate a game, and have done 
so without having a true pro-style quarter- 
back—before Heath Shuler— to get them 
the ball. Gault was one of the fastest ever to 
play the position and Harper was part of the 
Cowboys’ past two Super Bow! champions. 
2. Notre Dame 
TOP PLAYERS: Leon Hart, Jack Snow, Tim Brown, 
Rocket Ismail, Lake Dawson, Jim Seymour. 

Of the five receivers ever to win the 
Heisman, two suited up for the Irish. Hart 
won in *49, Brown in °87. Snow had a fan- 
tastic career with the Rams as Roman 


Gabriel’s favorite receiver. Ismail probably 
should have won the Heisman in °90 and 
now is Brown’s teammate with the Raiders. 
3. Michigan 

TOP PLAYERS: Anthony Carter, Desmond Howard, 
Elroy “Crazy Legs” Hirsch (one season), Jim 
Mandich, Greg McMurtry, Derrick Alexander, 
Jim Smith. 

Howard won the ’91 Heisman. Carter, an 
unstoppable big-play receiver, is considered 
one of college football's all-time greats. 
Hirsch, an All America during the 1943-44 
season while serving in a Marine Corps’ 
program at Michigan, was way ahead of his 
time and now is in the pro Hall of Fame. 

4. Florida 

TOP PLAYERS: Cris Collinsworth, Nat Moore, Wes 
Chandler, Ricky Nattiel, Willie Jackson, Jack 
Jackson. 

Speed burns with this group. Col- 
linsworth went on to soar with the Bengals, 
Moore with the Dolphins, Chandler with 
the Chargers and Nattiel with the Broncos. 
Jack Jackson, a junior, could be the next pro 
pass-catcher to come off the Florida assem- 
bly line. 

5. Colorado 
TOP PLAYERS: Cliff Branch, Mike Pritchard, Charles 
Johnson, Dave Logan, Michael Westbrook. 

The list looks small, but the consistency 
spans several eras. Branch helped define 
the position with the Raiders in the 1970s. 
Johnson, an NFL rookie with Pittsburgh, 
looks like a star on the rise. And Westbrook, 
who caught the Hail Mary that beat Michi- 
gan back in September, is an almost certain 
1995 early first-round draft pick. 


OFFENSIVE LINE 

1. Southern Cal 

TOP PLAYERS: Anthony Munoz, Ron Yary, Marvin 
Powell, Ron Mix, Brad Budde, Keith Van Horne, 
Bruce Matthews, Pat Harlow, Booker Brown, 
Tony Boselli. 

No wonder the Trojans’ running backs 
have gained so many yards! This is a who’s 
who of offensive linemen, most of whom 
made smooth transitions to the NFL. 

Many consider Munoz the best ever. Yary, 
who won the Outland Trophy in 1967, dom- 
inated with the Vikings after serving as O.J. 
Simpson’s primary blocker in college. Mix is 
in the pro Hall of Fame. Boselli, a senior on 
this year’s team, has been on preseason All- 
America lists since his sophomore year. 

2. Michigan 

TOP PLAYERS: Reggie McKenzie, Dan Dierdorf, 
Mike Kenn, Bubba Paris, John “Jumbo” Elliott, 
Greg Skrepenak, Paul Seymour, Steve Everitt, 
Stefan Humphries, Kurt Becker, Jon Giesler. 

Dierdorf recently was named to USA To- 
day’s 75th anniversary all-time NFL team. 
McKenzie was the key blocker for O.J. 
Simpson on the Bills’ “Electric Company” 
line. Paris became a star for the 49ers. 

3. Ohio State 

TOP PLAYERS: Jim Parker, Bill Willis, Lou Groza, 

John Hicks, Jim Lachey, Kurt Schumacher, Kurt 

Lowdermilk, Chris Ward, Korey Stringer. 
Sports Illustrated recently called Parker 


the greatest left tackle ever. Willis is in the 
pro Hall of Fame and was the first black 
starter in NFL history. Parker (1956) and 
Hicks (1973) each won the Outland Tro- 
phy. Lachey is a perennial All-Pro with 
the Redskins. Stringer, a junior, is proba- 
bly the best offensive lineman in the coun- 
try today. 
4. Nebraska 
TOP PLAYERS: Dave Rimington, Dean Steinkuhler, 
Will Sheilds, Bob Brown, Marvin Crenshaw. 
Someday, ’Husker fans will look back at 
the 1980s as the glory days for the team’s 


O-line. Rimington (twice) and Steinkuhler 
(once) combined to win the Outland three 
straight seasons (1981-'83). Shields won it 
in *92. 
5.Alabama 
TOP PLAYERS: John Hannah, Dwight Stephenson, 
Fred Sington, Don Whitmire, Bob Cryder, Jesse 
Richardson. 

The Tide actually has produced fewer 
stars here than you'd think, but deserve to 
be here because Hannah and Stephenson 
are two of the best ever—in both the colle- 
giate and professional ranks—and Sington 
and Whitmire each are in the college Hall 
of Fame. 


DEFENSIVE LINE 
1. Miami 
TOP PLAYERS: Ted Hendricks, Jerome Brown, 
Cortez Kennedy, Russell Maryland, Daniel 
Stubbs, Eddie Edwards, Warren Sapp. 

Over the past 10 years, the Hurricanes 
have turned out a stunning number of dom- 
inant defensive linemen. Kennedy, now 


with the Seahawks, might be the best in the 
game. Maryland was the Outland winner 
and the NFL’s No. | pick in ’91. Brown 
was as good as any before his death. Back 
in the *60s, Hendricks was a Hurricane de- 
fensive end before he became an All-Pro 
linebacker with the Raiders. “The Mad 
Stork” was named to the NFL’s 75th an- 
niversary all-time team. Sapp, a junior for 
this year’s Hurricanes, looks to have unlim- 
ited potential. 

2. Notre Dame 

TOP PLAYERS: Ross Browner, Mike McCoy, Walt 
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Patulski, Greg Marx, Chris Zorich, Mike Gann, 
Steve Niehaus, Mike Kadish, Bob Golic. 

All were fantastic college players, but 
other than Browner, Golic and McCoy, 
none were dominant after they left Notre 
Dame. Most fans have forgotten that 
Niehaus was taken second in the °76 NFL 
Draft by the Seattle Seahawks with the 
team’s first-ever pick. 

3. Alabama 

TOP PLAYERS: Eric Curry, John Copeland, Jon 
Hand, Robert Stewart, E.J. Junior, Mike Pitts, 
Marty Lyons, Leroy Cook, Bob Baumhower. 

Curry and Copeland were perhaps the 
keys to the 1992 national championship. 
Hand, Junior, Lyons, Pitts and Baumhower 
each were—or are—big hits in the NFL. 

4. Nebraska 

TOP PLAYERS: John Dutton, Rich Glover, Willie 
Harper, Walt Barnes, Larry Jacobson, Neil Smith, 
Mike Croel, Wayne Meylan, Danny Noonan. 

Jacobson and Glover won consecutive 
Outland awards in 1971 and °72, respectively. 
Smith is force in the NFL with the Chiefs. 
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5. Gramblin 
TOP PLAYERS: Buck Buchanan, Willie Davis, 
Richard Harris, Charles Roundtree, Gary John- 
son, John Mendenhall. 

Eddie Robinson has turned out an im- 
pressive group, led by NFL Hall of Famers 
Buchanan (Chiefs) and Davis (Packers). 


LINEBAGKERS 


1. Penn State 
TOP PLAYERS: Jack Ham, Matt Millen, Shane Con- 
lan, Andre Collins, Ed O'Neil, John Skorupan, 
Greg Buttle, Kurt Allerman, Dennis Onkotz. 

The Nittany Lions have a world of tradi- 
tion at the linebacker position as rich as any 


schools’ with any position. Ham is one of 


the best ever, winning four Super Bowls 
and a spot in the pro Hall of Fame while 
with the Steelers. Conlan went to three 
Super Bowls with the Bills. Remember 
Onkotz? He was a two-time All America in 


1968 and °69 and started the Lions’ run of 


linebacking stars. 

2. Alabama 

TOP PLAYERS: Cornelius Bennett, Derrick Thomas, 
Lee Roy Jordan, Keith McCants, Barry Krauss. 
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Bennett and Thomas are two of the top 
five pro linebackers today. Jordan was a 
force for the 1961 national champion Tide 
and was one of the best in the NFL with the 
Cowboys. McCants hasn’t lived up to pro 
expectations after a standout college career. 
3. Southern Cal 
TOP PLAYERS: Junior Seau, Willie McGinest, 
Duane Bickett, Jack Del Rio, Chip Banks, Clay 
Matthews, Rod Martin, Richard Wood. 

USC is not that far behind Penn State or 
Alabama thanks to the recent success of its 
stars. The tradition is strong, and Seau, now 
with the San Diego Chargers, may turn out 
to be the best of the former Trojans. 

4. North Carolina 

TOP PLAYERS: Lawrence Taylor, Chris Hanburger, 
Buddy Curry, John Bunting, Dwight Hollier, Mike 
Wilcher, Bill Koman, Rip Hawkins, Tommy Thigpen. 

Any school that can claim LT is automat- 
ically in the mix, but the Tar Heels’ list of 
accomplished alumni doesn’t end there. 
Hanburger was an All-Pro with the Red- 
skins. Bunting helped the Eagles to Super 
Bowl XV. Curry was a star for the Falcons 
and Hollier is currently with the Dolphins. 


Taylor, of course, defied description and 
changed the way the position is played. 
5. illinois 
TOP PLAYERS: Dick Butkus, Ray Nitschke, Simeon 
Rice, Kevin Hardy, John Holecek, Dana Howard. 
Butkus and Nitschke from the *60s are 
two of the all-time greats. The Illini havn't 
had much since then until this year’s ar- 
ray—the other four listed above—which is 
currently the best collection of linebackers 
in the country. All are top pro prospects. 


DEFENSIVE BAGKS 


1. Southern Cal 
TOP PLAYERS: Willie Wood, Ronnie Lott, Mark 
Carrier, Tim McDonald, Dennis Thurman. 

Wood, the former Packer, is in the pro 
Hall of Fame. Lott will be when he retires. 
Other schools have had more star-filled sec- 
ondaries than the Trojans, but Southern 
Cal’s list is very top-heavy. This is a case of 
high-quality over quantity. 

2. UCLA 

TOP PLAYERS: Kenny Easley, Jimmy Johnson, Don 
Rogers, Carlton Gray, Dion Lambert, James 
Washington, Eric Turner, Othello Henderson, 
Marvin Goodwin, Matt Darby, Oscar Edwards. 

Easley, a three-time All America and for- 
mer All-Pro with the Seattle Seahawks, be- 
longs on any list of all-time greats. So does 
Johnson, recently inducted into the pro Hall 
of Fame. The Bruins currently are in the 
midst of a run of oustanding players at the 
position. 

3. Notre Dame 

TOP PLAYERS: Todd Lyght, Dave Duerson, 
Clarence Ellis, Rod Smith, Dave Waymer, Luther 
Bradley, Chris Brown, Reggie Barnett, Dave 
Martin, Jeff Burris, Bobby Taylor. 

Lyght and Burris are promising NFL 
players carrying on the tradition of Duerson 
(Bears), Ellis (Falcons), Smith (Raiders) and 
the late Dave Waymer (Raiders). And scouts 
love the potential of Taylor, a junior who'll 
almost surely be an early first-round NFL 
draft pick if he turns pro after this season. 
4. Florida State 
TOP PLAYERS: Deion Sanders, Terrell Buckley, 
Bobby Butler, LeRoy Butler, Bobby Jackson, 
Martin Mayhew, Eddie McMillan, J.T. Thomas, 
Lee Nelson. 

Without a doubt, Florida State was the 
hottest school in the country for DBs in the 
late ‘80s and early ‘90s. Sanders is among 
the most talented and dynamic players to 
ever play the position. Bobby Butler spent 
13 years in the NFL. J.T. Thomas had a 
standout career with the Steelers. 

5. Purdue 
TOP PLAYERS: Rod Woodson, Cris Dishman, Tim 
Foley, Steve Jackson, John Charles, Bill Kay. 

Woodson was the NFL’s top defensive 
player last year in 1993 and is widely con- 
sidered the best athlete in the NFL. Foley 
played on the Dolphins’ 1970s Super Bowl 
teams. Dishman is now a standout with the 
Oilers. GS 
Charlotte (N.C.) Observer. 
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many Nigerian teenage boys, was immersed in soccer, the 
favorite sport of that west African nation—known there, 
as in most of the world, simply as “football.” 
“One of my heroes was Christian Chukwu, a great 
Nigerian soccer player,” recalled Ifeanyi, now 24. 
Having chosen to play the other football, Ifeanyi may 
never become as renowned in his homeland as Chukwu, 
or as the members of the 1994 Nigerian soccer team that 
played in the 1994 World Cup. No matter; few Ameri- 
cans have ever heard of any Nigerian soccer players. “I’m 
only interested in becoming the best player of this sport I can 
possibly be,” he said with a noticeable British accent. 
Considering that he’s only played the game for two years, 
Ifeanyi has done remarkably well. A little more than a decade 
after learning of the existence of football, American-style, he’s 
playing outside linebacker for one of America’s most celebrated 
football programs—USC. 

“When I saw the picture in that magazine, I saw a man wear- 
ing a helmet and pads, like he was marching off to war,” Ifeanyi 
remembered. “I thought it would be wonderful if I could ever 
get the chance to do that. Soccer was fun, but it was too calm 

for me.” 
At first bemused by his son’s interest in this foreign sport, 

Anthony Ifeanyi, a Nigerian businessman, managed to obtain 

a videotape of an early 1980s National Football League game 

between Miami and Cincinnati. “I didn’t even know what the 
different positions were, but I saw people hitting other peo- 
ple and I liked that. I found out later the people that were 

doing all this were called ‘linebackers.’ I decided that’s 
what I would try to be,” the younger [feanyi said. 
Realizing there were scant opportunities to learn line- 
backing in Nigeria, Ifeanyi decided to go to California, 
where he knew he could get an education, as well. There 
was resistance from his father, less so from his mother, 
Helen, once a bronze medalist in high hurdles at the 
West African Games. “It was difficult, but my mother 
knew this was something I needed to do,” Ifeanyi said. 
“TL carry her support with me in my heart.” 

Presenting himself one day at Orange Coast 
Junior College in Costa Mesa, Ifeanyi announced his 
intentions to the coaches there. “The first thing I no- 
ticed about him was that he filled up the doorway pretty 
good,” Orange Coast defensive coordinator Mike Tay- 
lor said. “He didn’t know much about football, but he’s 

a smart guy and he picked up the game really fast.” 
So fast that he’s wearing the uniform num- 
ber—55—of recent USC stars Willie McGinest, 
now a New England Patriot, and San Diego 

Charger Junior Seau. 
“I don’t know if Izzy can be as good as 
those guys, but he has a passion for great- 
ness,” said Don Lindsey, USC’s defensive 
coordinator. “You can’t tell by watching 
him that he has so little experience.” 
Ifeanyi (6-5, 250) also understands the 
less subtle contrasts between soccer and 
football. “In soccer, if you hit someone 
they can throw you out of the game,” he 
said, “In this kind of football, if you hit 
someone, they cheer you.” 6S 
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ON THE ROCKY ROAD 
FROM LONGVIEW, 
TEXAS, 10 SOUTH 

BEND, NOTRE DAME 

STAR BOBBY TAYLOR 

FOUND HIS PATH 
TO SUCCESS. 


By JEFF RILEY 
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irst it’s the voice, a reticent east- 
Texas drawl that is as soft as his 
grandmother’s heart. Then there’s 
the walk, an unassuming gait that 
carries him across the Notre Dame 
campus without the slightest hint 
of arrogance. Finally, there’s the 
soul, the omnipotent force that regulates 
fourth-and-long in Bobby Taylor’s world. 
It’s the gravitational pull that keeps every- 
thing in place as a 20-year-old man at- 
tempts to juggle the glare of stardom with 
the solitude of temperance. 

It’s as if Touchdown Jesus himself 
reached down and plucked tiny Bobby Tay- 
lor from the evils of a drug-infested, dilapi- 
dated Texas neighborhood and placed him 
in South Bend. Here, he’s a quiet, easy-go- 
ing student-athlete who likes to play domi- 
noes, listen to a little Luther Vandross, and 
who just happens to be the nation’s finest 
defensive back. 

“You know, he just sort of comes and 
goes without you really noticing him,” said 
Mary Ann Spence, who has worked directly 
with Taylor the past three years as a tutor 
and structured study supervisor with Notre 
Dame’s Academic Services for Student- 
Athletes. 

“He doesn’t expect anything more than 
what I do for anyone else,” she added. “He’s 


nice, very polite and reserved, and that’s a 
credit considering all the attention he gets.” 

Experts have all but handed Taylor the 
next Jim Thorpe Award—bestowed upon 
the nation’s best defensive back—and it’s 
an honor that is not lost on the 6-foot-3, 
201-pound junior. Such an accomplishment, 
however, pales in comparison to this young 
man’s desire to live up to those standards 
set by the grandparents who were always 
there to sort out little Bobby’s world when 
questions poured down on him like a Texas 
thunderstorm. 

“T love my grandparents and my Mom so 


. 


much, and I thank them for the way they 
raised me,” Taylor said. “There could have 
been a lot of situations where I strayed off 
in the wrong direction and wouldn’t be 
where I am today, but they were always 
there to guide me and give me advice.” 

Advice is free on every corner in the 
south side of Longview, Texas. Good ad- 
vice, however, is difficult to find. 

“There was a lot of peer pressure, but I 
never let it get to me,” Taylor said. “Some 
of the other guys, they’d have the big 
money and fancy cars for a minute, but 
they’d eventually be in jail or juvenile de- 


tention].” Just about then, his eyes would 
light up, and he’d start telling them that 
same old story about someday playing in 
front of 70,000 fans in the Cotton Bowl. 

“T tried to tell them, because there were a 
lot of guys in my neighborhood who were 
just as talented as me—some even more tal- 
ented,” he said. “I tried to use sports as a 
way out. That worked with some of them 
for a while, but as time went on it seemed 
like I was the only one to keep at it.” 

There always was that voice from within, 
a conscience that spoke volumes to a young 
boy confused by his parents’ divorce. Sud- 


denly, he found himself 210 miles from the 
only home he knew in Houston, forced to 
fight his way for respect as the new kid on 
the hard streets of Longview. 

His mother Mary was transferred to 
Pennsylvania. His father Robert, who 
earned a gold medal as part of the 400- 
meter relay team and added a silver in the 
100 at the 1972 Olympic Games, headed to 
California. 

That left Bobby and his grandparents, 
Artis and Claudine Simon. Artis made tools 
for heavy equipment. Claudine sold insur- 
ance. They earned an honest, modest liv- 
ing, and both specialized in providing 
much-needed love and nurturing for a con- 
fused child. 

“We always kept him busy so he wouldn’t 
have time to get involved with the wrong 
crowd,” Claudine said. “When he wasn’t 
playing sports, he was either reading books 
at the library, going to church, or helping his 
grandfather. He made it easier on us by al- 
ways being a very good young man.” 

While other kids toed the waters of temp- 
tation, Bobby accompanied Artis on week- 
ends when Artis performed odd jobs for 
neighbors. Whether Artis mowed a lawn or 
changed a tire, Little Bobby was nearby. 

“He was always with his Grandpa,” 
Claudine recalled. “The neighbors used to 
laugh when Artis drove by because you 
could always just barely see the top of Little 
Bobby’s head in the car.” 

The relationship flourished so much that 
when Mary moved to Dallas, Bobby asked 
to remain with his grandparents in Long- 
view to complete junior high and high 
school. He finished his football career at 
Longview High and was named a first-team 
USA Today and Parade All America as a 
senior in 1991. 

But he did so without his father, who sel- 
dom contacted Bobby and almost never vis- 
ited. “I wouldn’t call it a falling out because 
it never got to the point where they were 
close enough for any kind of falling out,” 
Mary said. 

Bobby has not spoken to his father for 
nearly two years. This no longer surprises 
him because he can remember at least two 
periods when more than four years passed 
between conversations. To this day, Bobby 
often refers to his grandparents as Mom 
and Dad. 

Although Bobby’s father isn’t shunned 
when he appears unannounced, like that 
Christmas of a couple of years ago, bitter- 
ness is apparent. 

“T guess I just feel like it was the father’s 
responsibility to maintain that closeness, to 
form that bond,” Mary said. “But he didn’t 
do that, and as a result, he and Bobby were 
never that close. Bobby never has harsh 
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words for his Dad, and he’ll never say any- 
thing negative about him. I just regret that it 
had to happen that way, although I had no 
control over it.” 

It’s rumored that Bobby’s father is a high 
school coach in Houston, but his where- 
abouts are uncertain. That’s fine with 
Bobby. “I guess he’s doing his thing and I’m 
doing mine,” he said impassively. “In the 
past, my Mom and grandparents would get 
all riled up when he’d come around, but I 
wouldn’t show too many emotions. It didn’t 
really affect me too much. That’s just the 
type of person I am.” 

Bobby can’t, however, hide his tinge of 
resentment. “I wouldn’t say he was forgot- 
ten, but he wasn’t there,” Taylor said. “I 
don’t forgive him for not being there, but I 
don’t get myself all worked up about it. If 
he came around today, I’d talk to him, but 
all those times he wasn’t there would be in 
the back of my head.” 

He instead prefers to focus his thoughts 
on the present, which includes leaving his 
mark on Notre Dame as one of its finest 
players. Taylor has already taken a huge 
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step toward that goal. When the hometown 
doubters mocked him because he chose 
Notre Dame over their beloved Texas 
A&M, he silenced them by starting six 
games as a freshman—including a 1993 
Cotton Bowl win over those Aggies. 

Taylor started every game at cornerback 
last season for the 11-1-0 Irish, earning 
first-team, All-America honors from three 
national organizations. The Irish considered 
moving their consensus preseason All 
America to free safety during spring prac- 
tice. Then the coaching staff asked Taylor 
which Irish defender should cover the op- 
ponent’s best receiver. 

“Me,” he said. 

With that, Taylor is back at cornerback, 
where he can personally harass the oppo- 
nent’s main man. Once criticized for his 
casual practice habits, Taylor has become a 
mentor for Notre Dame’s young secondary. 

“T can be a little too laid-back in practice 
sometimes, but I have to take it upon myself 
to be more of a leader,” he said. “I’m not the 
kind of person who does a lot of talking. I 
try to walk it. I just want to do all my talk- 
ing with my actions on 
the field.” 

That’s another heady 
lesson learned on the 
south side. And if he 
considered straying off 
course, there always 
was his grandfather’s 
booming voice echo- 
ing throughout the 
neighborhood. 

“When he called, I 
made sure I got myself 
home because I didn’t 
want to get in trouble,” 
said Taylor, recalling 
the occasional whip- 
ping that restored or- 
der in Artis’ court. 
“Looking back, I can 
laugh at those times 
now. But it all taught 
me a lesson, and I can 
thank them for that.” 

Those fond memories 
can turn on Taylor these 
days like a wide re- 
ceiver stutter-stepping 
toward the end zone. 
That’s because Artis 
sustained brain damage 
in a work-related acci- 
dent during Taylor’s 
high school senior 
season, and Taylor 
struggles at times with 
the sight of a helpless 
Artis unable to care for 
himself. 

Although Artis re- 
quires 24-hour care, 
he’s able to speak 
with Taylor during 
phone calls before 


‘My grandfather 
is my idol, he 
taught me so 
many things. 
The sight of 
him in that 
wheelchair 

still hurts to 
this day.’ 


—Bobby Taylor 


and after Notre Dame’s games. Claudine 
feverishly roots for the Irish during Notre 
Dame’s nationally televised games and 
Mary attends several games a year, but 
Artis struggles to stay awake during an en- 
tire contest. 

“It’s tough seeing him unable to do the 
things he used to do,” Taylor said. “I used to 
go with him to pick corn, pick peas, mow 
lawns, fix people’s cars, go fishing, what- 
ever. My grandfather is my idol, he taught 
me so many things. The sight of him in that 
wheelchair still hurts to this day.” 

So Robert Taylor III has taken it upon 
himself to show the world that there’s more 
to life than national championships. 

He remembers friends and acquaintances 
who succumbed to drugs, gang warfare, or 
both. “I always walked away from it,” he 
said. “Some people said, ‘Hey, you ain’t no 
partner.’ Well, you don’t have to be a part- 
ner. You can walk away just like I did.” 

He knows his father will appear again, 
perhaps even after Bobby signs a lucrative 
NFL contract. “Hopefully, ll deal with 
that the best I can when the situation pre- 
sents itself.” 

Most importantly, he recalls fond memo- 
ries of the family that showed him another 
way. The right way. 

He learned the value of pride and hard 
work while polishing the pews at Galilee 
Baptist Church. He learned to deal with the 
pressure of playing for Notre Dame by 
watching his grandmother speak in front of 
large church gatherings, remaining just as 
cool and calm as a Sunday afternoon. 

Family and friends say Notre Dame is 
to football what Bobby Taylor is to 
courage. Taylor just knows he'd trade his 
cleats for a stroll in his grandfather’s shoes 
any day. 

“On the field, I have my goals, and 
that’s to be recognized as a guy who gave 
his all for the team,” he said. “Off the field, 
I want to be recognized as someone you 
can count on. Someone you can talk to 
about your problems because I saw a lot 
when I was growing up. I want to be able 
to help people like my grandparents helped 
me.” &S 
Jeff Riley is a free-lance writer based in 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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EOWARDS 


is arms are crossed, a firm grip on each bicep. A 
Brigham Young baseball cap sits just on top of his 
head. It’s typical coaches’ attire the rest of the way— 
a jersey, trimmed in the school’s colors, or a sweat- 
shirt over it in a similar fashion. The pants are the 
usual drab grey. The stance is pretty standard, not too 
much movement. The expression is almost always 
stoic, an apparent scowl, which feeds into the distinctive 
creases in his skin. 

This is the look of football, LaVell Edwards-style, which to 
some might seem staid, almost downright dreary, on appear- 
ance alone. But it’s consistent because he wins and, get this, he 
actually has fun. If you judge him on his game-day pose, all 
you’ve got is a superficial perception, a grim reaper on the side- 
lines. Actually, he’s quite the opposite. 

“The best line I’ve ever seen about me was that I’m actually 
a happy guy but I never told my face,” said the 63-year-old Ed- 
wards, who entered the 1994 football season just three wins shy 
of 200 in his career. “I don’t know why I am that way. I’m actu- 
ally much more open and more friendly than I appear.” 

What’s not to like about life at the top? Edwards has stayed 
clear of the pitfalls that befall some of his colleagues. He hasn't 

wi been too greedy, never once been tempted by a more lucrative 

Xing 00 a offer at, perhaps, a more recognizable school. The NCAA has 

as es never had to sniff around Provo, Utah, searching for any ele- 

and Reali ion iS ment of wrong-doing within Edwards’ program. There hasn’t 
been a hint of unrest from within or from above. 

He is almost too good. He listens to serene music when he is 


More Fun Than home and isn’t reading a book. He loves to be on the golf 
course, just hacking away on the fairway with the wind the only 
noise challenging his concentration. 

00 S or There have been attempts to loosen his image—something 


he doesn’t care to change either way—such as when he took 
J part in television commercials for a Utah bank with Utah coach 
gc h Ron McBride. The spots have been a bit silly, with Edwards 
cracking a smile or two as he unleashes a few one-line zingers. 
But even if the ads do alter the perception of Edwards, it 
won't matter much to him. He’s already at peace with his ca- 
reer, largely because he has built himself a safe, cozy environ- 
B ANDY KATZ ment by feeding off his personality, He’s competitive, a proven 
y winner, stern but at the same time extremely giving of his time. 
And he cherishes his faith at a school that is one of the most 
prominent symbols of the Church of Latter Day Saints. 
It’s been a perfect match. 
The Cougars had only 16 winning seasons in the 50 years of 
BYU football before Edwards, who was born in Provo but at- 
tended Utah State, was hired as head coach in 1972. Prior to this 
season, Edwards had directed the Cougars to 197 victories, 16 
WAC championships (including 10 straight from 1976-'85) and 
18 bowl games, including an active 16-year streak. He won the 
only national championship in the school’s history when his 
Cougars went through the 1984 season undefeated. 
Edwards has built a high-powered offense through a pro-style 
drop-back passing scheme. His ability to find the right quarter- 
backs (Mare Wilson, Jim McMahon, Gifford Nielsen, Ty Det- 
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BYU’s current quarterback, John Walsh (below), 
may join his predecessors—Jim McMahon L[left), 
Steve Young (center) and Ty Detmer—in the NFL. 


mer, Steve Young, Robbie Bosco and, currently, John Walsh) 
and place them in the system has enabled the Cougars to lead 
the nation in passing eight times, total offense five times and 
scoring once. It also helped Detmer win the Heisman Trophy 
(the first for the school) in 1990 when he passed for 5,188 yards. 

Not bad for a coach who actually was brought in to be a de- 
fensive coordinator. 

Over the past 22 seasons, Edwards has grown into a legend 
in the state of Utah and everywhere else WAC football is 
played. “It certainly has far exceeded anything that I envi- 
sioned,” said Edwards, who wants to guide BYU’s entrance 
into the expanded 16-team WAC in 1996 before he considers 
retiring (read: at least two more seasons). “There was never a 
big goal,” he said. “I was just trying to accomplish everything 
from year-to-year. Even after we won the national champi- 
onship, | was back to my regular recruiting schedule a few 
weeks after we won it. There wasn’t much change.” 


dwards’ chosen career—coaching men in the fine art of 
controlled violence—seems out-of-line for a devout 
practicing Mormon. But he’ll be the first one to say 
there’s no black-and-white approach to coaching. And, 
certainly, some of his assistants prescribe to the in-your- 
face mentality when badgering players. But you won’t 
see Edwards have a tantrum and you definitely won’t hear him 
curse in stereotypical coachspeak. That’s not his style, and it 
isn’t what BYU is about. 

Every student who attends BYU must sign a Code of 
Honor, promising to abstain from alcohol, tobacco, tea and 
coffee, and to be honest and chaste in order to be in line with 
the tenets of the LDS Church. The standards of conduct are 
vital to BYU’s existence under the umbrella of the Church. 
Edwards wouldn't have it any other way. 

“Tam what I am because of what I believe,” Edwards said. 
“I’m not one that’s out there trying to convert the world or 
wear my religion on my sleeve. I coach within the framework 
of my personality. I’ve just never been an overbearing person. 
I don’t treat football players different from people I work with 
or different than my own kids. We do have a high level of ex- 
pectations and we do have to discipline. But it’s like disciplin- 
ing my own children.” 

The only exception to the discipline is the allowance to 
casually work on Sundays, a day observed as the sabbath for 
Mormons. BYU is forbidden to compete in sports on Sundays. 
Players can only come into the offices for medical treatment. 
There are no team meetings. The coaches, however, will go 
over film and have informal talks. Edwards usually foots the 
bill for pizza. The point is never to have it appear like a regu- 
lar work day. “I’ve always felt players need a day off,” Ed- 
wards said. “When I was coaching high school, I gave my 
players Saturday and Sunday off.” 

While it seems like there’s a sense of utopia within the 
boundaries of BYU, that hasn’t been the case outside of Provo. 
The Cougars seemingly are everyone’s most-hated rival. Per- 
haps the nature of a school which is dominated by one religion 
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breeds suspicion among its competitors. If 
so, it is inflamed more because of the pro- 
gram’s punishing success within the WAC. 
However, the feelings go deeper with fans. 
BYU is the team to beat in Laramie, Albu- 
querque, El Paso, even Salt Lake City and, 
most recently, Honolulu. The rivalry with 
Hawaii isn’t just about BYU’s dominance. 
The Cougars have been consistently getting 
more players of Polynesian descent, a direct 
result of the success of Mormon missionary 
work in the South Pacific. 

The fact that there are Polynesians who 
are Mormons all across the West has made a 


_f 


difference in the makeup of the program. 
According to BYU, 14 players on this year’s 
roster are ethnically Polynesian. While there 
are representatives of most ethnicities on the 
roster (there weren’t any black football play- 
ers before Edwards arrived at the school as 
an assistant in 1962), there’s still a percep- 
tion of an all-white program that exists about 
BYU football. That has transpired into these 
bitterly intense rivalries. Sports Illustrated 
even called BYU the most-hated team in 
college football a few years ago. 

But you'd never know if Edwards was 
even the slightest bit bothered by the accu- 
sation. He’s not a coach who lies awake at 
night brooding, developing a potential ulcer. 

“| think the thing that’s helped me over 
the years is that I don’t ever take things per- 
sonally,” he said. “I don’t get hung up on ar- 
ticles written or not written. We got a lot of 
letters, and some are unfairly negative. 
Sometimes they are legitimate concerns. 
But if I start reading something and it isn’t 
fair then I throw it away. That’s the way I 
do things. You can’t let the job consume 
you. If you took everything personal, you'd 
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Edwards still battles the notion that BYU is an all-white foothall program. 


never satisfy yourself and you certainly 
can’t satisfy everybody. You just have to 
keep focused and hope it works, That’s the 
approach I’ve taken and I’ve had success.” 
Oh, there’s still pressure at BYU, even for 
Edwards, but it’s mostly self-induced. Last 
season was a good example, as the Cougars 
were 6-5 entering their Holiday Bowl game 
against Ohio State. They tied for the WAC 
title with a 6-2 league record. However, the 
overall mark wasn’t up to BYU standards 
and it did include a 34-31 loss to arch-rival 
Utah. The Cougars were also embarrassed 
by UCLA (68-14) and humbled by Notre 


Dame (45-20), before losing to Ohio State 
(28-21) in the bowl game. 

“Now that I’m getting closer to the end, 
I feel more pressure,” said Edwards, whose 
wife Patti—once a sports columnist for the 
Provo Daily Herald and now a free-lance 
writer for Scripps-Howard—certainly adds 
her own dose of armchair quarterbacking 
at home. “I want to end my career on a 
high note. I don’t want to end my career 
struggling.” 

Edwards will always have in his favor the 
honor of having turned BYU into a quarter- 
back’s paradise. McMahon led the nation in 
passing in 1980 and ’81 while Young did it 
in ’83 and Detmer in °90. 

“Once we started to get proficient at 
throwing the football and got better athletes, 
we just stayed with it,” Edwards said. “The 
timing was just right. We started throwing 
the ball as the school was growing and we 
must have come along with the right kind of 
approach for this area.” 

When the school was growing in the late 
1960s, Edwards believes the Cougars were 
“the most loved team in America because 


everybody whipped up on us.” 

Edwards meant when he was an assistant 
at BYU from 1962-’72. He’s only had one 
losing season—a 5-6 record in 1973—in 22 
seasons as head coach. Yet, he can pinpoint 
the turning point in his career. “I don’t know 
if I'd still be here if it weren’t for my third 
year [in 1974],” Edwards said. “We were 
picked last and wound up winning seven 
games and going to a bowl game, the first in 
the school’s history.” 

The Cougars started 0-3 that season and 
escaped with a tie against Colorado State in 
the fourth game when the Rams missed an 
extra point. However, it was in that 33-33 tie 
that Edwards had quarterback Gary Sheide 
open up the offense. The next week, BYU 
hammered Wyoming, 38-7. The Cougars 
continued their offensive onslaught with a 
45-21 win over Texas-El Paso and a 37-13 
rout over Arizona, which Edwards says was 
a “major upset” then. The Cougars then 
went on to squeak by Air Force (12-10) and 
Arizona State (21-18) before easy victories 
over New Mexico (36-3) and Utah (48-20). 

They ended up losing to Oklahoma State, 
16-6, in the Fiesta Bowl, where Sheide, who 
finished second in the nation in passing with 
2,174 yards and a 133.8 efficiency rating, 
led the Cougars to two first-quarter field 
goals before dislocating his shoulder. The 
Cougars were unable to move the football 
once he was out of the game. 

“If we didn’t come back after that 0-3 
start and win the rest of the season, then I 
don’t know what would have happened to 
my career,” Edwards said. “The fourth year 
we came back and struggled to a 6-5 record 
but then, a year later, we began our run of 
10 straight WAC titles. But if we didn’t win 
that Wyoming game in the fifth game of 
that °74 season, I don’t know what would 
be today. That’s the most crucial game I’ve 
ever coached.” 

Edwards’ 197 victories prior to the ‘94 
season are a total matched only by active 
Division I-A coaches Joe Paterno of Penn 
State, Tom Osborne of Nebraska, Bobby 
Bowden of Florida State and Hayden Fry of 
Iowa. Notre Dame’s Lou Holtz entered the 
*94 season seven wins shy of 200. 

Yet Edwards probably isn’t considered to 
be in the same vein as his contemporaries 
when discussion turns to these other na- 
tional coaches. However, he’s won just as 
many national titles as Bowden and more 
than Osborne or Fry. He’s even got a long 
list of assistants-turned-head coaches that 
includes notable names like Mike Holm- 
gren (Green Bay Packers) and Ted Tollner 
(USC and now at San Diego State). 

“T guess one of the keys to my career has 
been longevity,” said Edwards, who has 12 
living brothers and sisters and an extended, 
season ticket-owning family of 100. 

Edwards has lived long and prospered in 
the ever-changing coaching world. Now, if 
he could only look as if he’s enjoying it. 
Andy Katz is a staff writer for the Albuquerque 
(N.M.) Journal. 
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WITH 12 NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
IN 13 YEARS, NORTH CAROLINA'S WOMEN 
STAND ATOP THE SOCCER WORLD 


By JIM FURLONG 


heir dynasty began the same year 
Ronald Reagan became president. 
They kept winning national cham- 
pionships when George Bush was 
president. Now, with Bill Clinton 
in the White House, they remain 
the undisputed giants of their sport. 

Since the birth of the North Carolina 
women’s soccer program in 1979, the Tar 
Heels have never lost a home game, going 
134-0-2. Overall, Carolina is 298-8-9, has 
gone 36-1 in NCAA Tournament games, has 
won 12 national championships in the last 
13 years (currently eight straight) and broke 
the UCLA men’s basketball team’s NCAA 
record 88-game winning streak in Septem- 
ber. They have lost just once since 1985 (a 
span of 189 games). 

“They are head and shoulders above 
everybody else in the country,” Duke Ath- 
letic Director Tom Butters said. “That pro- 
gram is one of the best intercollegiate 
programs in the country in the last 50 
years. .. . Take a look at their records. 
There are very, very few programs that 
have done what Anson has done.” 

Anson, of course, is Anson Dorrance, the 
pied piper of this incredible success story. 

“We don’t talk about streaks and 
records,” said Dorrance, who opted to 
coach both the men’s and women’s teams 
back in 1979, then quit the men nine years 
later to concentrate on the women. “Now, 
most of the goals are set by a tradition we 
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have no control of. We don’t discuss our 
goals any more. They are taken for 
granted. The tradition is taken for granted, 
and the tradition sets our standards. And 
the standards are not just winning, but 
winning attractively and winning to an ex- 
plosive extent.” 

That said, Dorrance realizes that his 
teams’ winning run is taking on surreal 
proportions. 

“Never losing at home; there almost has 
to be divine intervention for that to hap- 
pen,” said Dorrance. “I am not one of these 
people who feel that athletic accomplish- 
ment is that significant. Maybe that is one 
of the reasons we have had this run. I 
never put any pressure on my kids except 
to be the best they can be.” 

The Tar Heels have won NCAA titles 
six times on their home field, including 
each of the last four years. In the 1993 
NCAA final, before the largest home 
crowd (5,712) ever to see a UNC women’s 
soccer game, the Tar Heels overpowered 
George Mason, 6-0. In the 1992 NCAA ti- 
tle game, North Carolina smashed Duke 9- 
1. “They were on us like sharks,” Duke 
coach Bill Hempen said. 

Dorrance plays the nation’s best teams 
in preperation for the NCAA Tournament. 
The Tar Heels have a 101-1-6 record 
against Top 20 rivals the last eight years— 
the lone loss came at Connecticut, 3-2 in 
overtime, in 1990. 


DYNADTY 


North Carolina and Anson Dorrance Cleft) have been a step ahead of 
the competition since the women’s soccer program began in 1979. 


“Our women’s soccer program is remark- 
able,” said UNC’s legendary men’s basketball 
coach Dean Smith, who has followed compet- 
itive sports for 60 years and knows a thing or 
two about winning. “I think [their year-after- 
year achievements] are unheard of.” 

“It might qualify as the most dominant 
team in any sport in the history of the NCAA,” 
North Carolina Director of Athletics John 
Swofford said. “It is really hard to compare 
what they have accomplished with anything 
else because there is not anything else in the 
same ballpark. It is truly one of the extraordi- 
nary feats in college sports.” 

How Dorrance has created such a win- 
ning machine is not as much a mystery as 
one might presume. North Carolina’s unre- 


lenting dominance stems from a decision 
the university made in 1979 regarding its 
new women’s soccer team-—the first schol- 
arship program in the South. “We con- 
sciously thought that, if we funded it right 
off the bat, we could jump out in front,” 
Swofford said. “What is amazing to me is 
that Anson has sustained this and the other 
schools have not caught us.” 

Former and current players alike point to 
Dorrance’s skills as a communicator as one 
major reason for his teams’ success. A for- 
mer law student who spent much of his 
youth living in foreign countries, Dorrance, 
43, is glib, shrewd and possesses a keen un- 
derstanding of tactics, organization and 
working with women. His organizational 
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DYNASTY 

skills were put to the supreme test during 
the nine years (1979-’88) that he coached 
both the men’s and women’s teams. A typi- 
cal daily practice schedule had the men on 
the field from 2:30-4:30 p.m., followed by 
the women from 4:30-6:15. Home games 
were scheduled one after the other, while 
road games were always split so Dorrance 
could attend all games. It was a grueling 
pace, one complicated further by Dor- 
rance’s involvement in developing the U.S. 
women’s teams for international play. 

“Obviously, Anson knows what it takes 
to win and that is very rare,” said Mia 
Hamm, who graduated from Carolina last 
year with four national championships and 
was twice named national Player of the 
Year. “He makes another kind of investment 
in his players beyond just training. He cares 
about them as people. He knows what moti- 
vates certain types of players and ties it all 
into team chemistry and camaraderie.” 

While Dorrance enjoyed comparably 
moderate success during his 12 years as 
the North Carolina men’s soccer coach (a 
172-65-21 career), he has gained interna- 
tional acclaim as a women’s coach. “His 
gift for coaching women is communication 
skills,” said former Tar Heel star April 
Heinrichs, now the women’s soccer coach 
at Maryland. “He is atuned with their emo- 
tions and what makes them tick. He is an 
educated man and he sees a woman as 
a book that needs to be opened, read and 
understood. 

“He has fantastic visions of what he 
plans and how to implement it. . . . He al- 
ways has a list. Giving a clinic, doing a 
speech or talking to you face to face, he is 
very organized in how he is talking to you.” 


When the USA won the inaugural Women’s 
World Cup in China three years ago, nine of 
America’s 18 players had played, or were 
playing, for North Carolina, and Dorrance 
was the U.S. National Team head coach for 
almost eight years until abruptly resigning 
the post in late July. Many of Carolina’s crit- 
ics have pointed to Dorrance’s national team 
role as one reason why the Tar Heels con- 
tinue to attract the top talent in the nation. 


INN CIN rAsAP 
SOGGER SUPREMACY 
(entering 1994 season) 

School: North Carolina 

Coach: Anson Dorrance (15 seasons, 298-8-9) 
National titles: 12 (1 AIAW, 11 NCAA) 
Consecutive NCAA titles: 8 

1993 record: 23-0 

Overall record last eight seasons: 181-1-7 
NCAA Tournament record: 36-1 

Atlantic Coast Conference titles: 6 

ACC record: 37-0-2 

Home record: 134-0-2 

National players of the year: 7 

NCAA career scoring leader: 

Mia Hamm 278 pts. (103 goals, 72 assists) 
Opponents’ goals: 122 (15 seasons) 
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Remarkably, the Tar Heels have lost just once in 189 games since 1985. 


Massachusetts coach Jim Rudy has com- 
peted against Dorrance for more than a 
decade, including a 4-1 loss to UNC in the 
1993 NCAA semifinals. Rudy agrees Dor- 
rance deserved to lead the U.S. National 
Team, but is aggravated about the lingering 
advantage that gives the Tar Heels. 

“He should be the national team coach,” 
Rudy said. “He’s earned it and deserves it. 
A lot of us feel Anson is a very good coach, 
but we won't admit he is God-like. Let’s 
keep things in perspective. I don’t think he 
is the end-all of coaching. . . . He has a [re- 
cruiting] advantage that no one else in 
NCAA sports has ever had—not Dean 
Smith, not Bobby Knight, not John 
Thompson and all the rest of Olympic bas- 
ketball coaches. 

“Basically, [recruits] are told, ‘Every 
time we practice, it is a tryout for the na- 
tional team.’ Who is going to turn that invi- 
tation down? When the national team coach 
calls, what are you going to do?” 

Young players know North Carolina’s 
long list of collegiate All-Americas, in- 
cluding former Players of the Year Hamm, 
Kristine Lilly and Shannon Higgins. Since 
1984, seven different players of the year 
have worn a Tar Heel uniform. 

Since his former role as U.S. National 
Team coach continues to give him con- 
tacts in all corners of the country, Dor- 
rance can always identify the very best 
prep prospects. He easily keeps adding 
premier newcomers to reload the Tar 
Heels’ talent base. Key players for the 
1994 squad are Tisha Venturini, who’s 
from California; Danielle Egan (Long 
Island, N.Y.), goalkeeper Shelley Finger 
(Texas), Angela Kelly (Ontario, Canada) 
and 1993 ACC Rookie of the Year Debbie 
Keller (Illinois). 


For all the external growling, the facts re- 
main: North Carolina’s dominance in 
women’s soccer is staggering. “It seems very 
unlikely that anyone in modern times has 
matched [UNC’s overall record],” said Jim 
Wright, NCAA statistics manager. “The best 
we can Offer is it is the best we know of.” 

Dorrance and his program not only get 
credit for having pioneered women’s soccer 
in this country, but also for setting the stan- 
dards in a sport that is currently the fastest 
growing women’s sport in the world of in- 
tercollegiate athletics. 

“The way I think of myself when I am 
competing is relentless,” said Dorrance, 
who devotes one hour each night to reading 
for pleasure. “That is the way I like my 
teams to play and to train. That type of con- 
sistency to keep coming after people... . 
That would characterize the way I tried to 
play [in college]. I did not have a lot of tal- 
ent, but I tried very hard.” 

It’s the kind of approach that has elevated 
his team to the loftiest of heights. 

Still, Dorrance wants his players to stay 
“humble.” In his public comments, he’s 
never smug about his team’s lofty status. 

“When anyone rolls out all these num- 
bers [for winning streaks and records], it is 
shocking,” Dorrance said. “There is no way 
L anticipated any of this. . . . lalso know that 
every one of these things will eventually 
fall. 1am shocked that they continue to sus- 
tain themselves. 

“My greatest fear is not losing,” Dorrance 
said. “My greatest fear is losing to a team 
that doesn’t deserve to beat us. If we lose, I 
want it to be to a team that has outworked us 
and that has set higher standards, and not 
one that backed into a victory.” ES 
Jim Furlong is a staff writer for The Herald-Sun 
in Durham, N.C. 
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THERIM 


BY MIKE DOUCHANT 


lowa State's 
20-20-20 
Vision 
owa State has been behind 
the eight ball in the Big 
Eight, compiling a win- 
ning league record just 
once in the last eight years 
and winning just eight of 
its last 56 conference road 
games. Nonetheless, the Cy- 
clones enter this season under 
new coach Tim Floyd with im- 
pressive credentials that no 
other team in major-college his- 
tory has ever claimed. 

Iowa State is the only squad 
to have three returnees who av- 
eraged at least 20 points per 
game the previous year—Loren 
Meyer (22.3), Fred Hoiberg 
(20.2) and Julius Michalik 
(20.0). Hoiberg was the only 
Big Eight player ranked in 
seven of the conference’s eight 
Top 10 statistical categories last 
season. Of course, he and 
Michalik might not have 
reached the 20-point plateau if 
Meyer hadn’t been involved in 
a season-ending auto accident. 

Meyer, a 6-11 center, sustained 
a broken collarbone, ruptured 
kidney and fractured vertebrae in 
his back as a passenger in a vehi- 
cle struck by a 44-car train last 
Jan. 19. At the time, Meyer was 
second in the conference in scor- 
ing and was averaging 9.5 re- 
bounds a game. He missed the 
team’s last 15 games. “[Meyer] is 
probably the best player no one’s 
heard about,” said former lowa 
State assistant coach Steve Kraf- 
cisin, who played for Final Four 
teams at North Carolina (1977) 
and Towa (1980). 

The following four schools 
also had three 20-point scorers 
in the same season, but at least 


Fred Hoiberg 
is one of 
lowa State's 
Big Three. 


one player of each trio did not 
return the following season: 

¢ Marshall (1955-’56)—Charlie 
Slack (22.5), Cebe Price (21.2) 
and Paul Underwood (20.2), 

¢ Ohio State (1969-’70)—Dave 
Sorenson (24.2), Jim Cleamons 
(21.6) and Jody Finney (20.6). 

* Loyola Marymount (1989- 
*90)—Bo Kimble (35.3), Hank 
Gathers (29.0) and Jeff Fryer 
(22.7). 

* Georgia Tech (1989-’90)— 


Dennis Scott (27.7), Brian 
Oliver (21.3) and Kenny Ander- 
son (20.6). 


SURPRISE IN THE SEG? 


The heat is on Maryland and 
Massachusetts because they’re 
among the preseason favorites to 
reach the 1995 Final Four, al- 
though neither school has ever 
previously advanced that far. An- 
other “M” school meriting respect 
despite a suspect playoff past is 
Mississippi State, which might 
have had the best team not invited 
to the 1994 NCAA Tournament. 

Mississippi State, with an all- 
time NCAA Tournament record 
of 1-2, upended NCAA cham- 
pion-to-be Arkansas during the 
season, and was also ahead at 
halftime at Florida and against 
Kentucky before losing both con- 
tests. “Maybe the expectations 
are more than we might achieve,” 
MSU coach Richard Williams 
said. “I'd rather be at the point 
where expectations are high than 
low. We’re going to be a better 
team than we were last year.” 

MSU, boasting a strong in- 
side/outside combination with 
center Erick Dampier and guard 
Darryl Wilson, will need to con- 
tinue playing well on the road. 
Entering last year with 15 con- 
secutive road defeats, the Bull- 
dogs went 5-4 on foreign floors. 
MSU also hopes Dampier will 
improve his performance at the 
free-throw line, where he hit less 
than half of his attempts last sea- 
son as a freshman. 


TRANSFER TALK 


Kentucky, after gaining untold 
benefits the last couple of sea- 
sons from the transfer of guard 
Travis Ford (Missouri), hopes to 
solidify other positions in a simi- 


lar fashion. Former Pac-10 
Rookie of the Year Mark Pope 
might be the nation’s most influ- 
ential transfer in 1994-’95 fol- 
lowing his departure from 
Washington. Moreover, the best 
transfer sitting out this season 
probably is swingman Derek An- 
derson, who is attending Ken- 
tucky after averaging 15 points 
per game for Ohio State last year. 
Importing talent has long 
been a successful trend in Lex- 
ington. Guard Kyle Macy, a 
transfer from Purdue, was in- 
strumental in guiding the Wild- 
cats to the 1978 NCAA Title. 


MONEY MESS{IMINO} 


Rollie Massimino was lured 
from Villanova two years ago to 
help erase UNLV’s renegade im- 
age. His arrival was hailed as the 
end of all under-the-table pay- 
ments to players and other ru- 
mored irregularities. 

But it seems that any under- 
the-table payments were going 
to Massimino himself. In addi- 
tion to his announced $500,000- 
plus booty, he had a secret 
contract worth $300,000 annu- 
ally. The school’s president, 
Kenny Guinn, disapproves of 
the clandestine contract. 

Any way one cuts the deck in 
Vegas, Massimino’s deal was as 
sordid as anything that allegedly 
went on under predecessor Jerry 
Tarkanian. The kid gloves treat- 
ment given UNLV star J.R. Rider 
when Massimino first arrived 
should have been an early indica- 
tion that unseemly wheeling and 
dealing was going on. 

Things will only get worse for 
Massimino on the court if he is 
still around when the Rebels 
leave the mediocre Big West to 
join the much tougher WAC. 


An all-around sports fan suffering withdrawal from the major league baseball strike can temporarily satisfy his 
craving for baseball material by assessing an off-beat team that even big-time baseball buff Dick Vitale hasn't of- 
fered for consumption yet. It's a 25-player all-time, all-star squad featuring individuals who played varsity basket- 
ball for major colleges before enjoying distinguished major league baseball careers. 


MANAGER: Walter Alston, Miami of Ohio ‘35. 
INFIELDERS: Joe Adcock, Louisiana State ‘47; Jerry Adair, Oklahoma ‘59; Lou Boudreau, Illinois ‘39; Walt Dropo, 
Connecticut '47; Dick Groat, Duke 52; Dave Johnson, Texas A&M ‘64; Jackie Robinson, UCLA ‘41. 

CATCHERS: Davie Ricketts, Duquesne ‘57; Sammy White, Washington ‘49. 
OUTFIELDERS: Tony Gwynn, San Diego State ‘81; Frank Howard, Ohio State ‘58; Charlie Keller, Maryland ‘37; 
Kenny Lofton, Arizona ‘89; Sam Mele, New York University ‘47; Dave Winfield, Minnesota ‘73. 


PITCHERS: Bob Gibson, Creighton ‘57; Robin Roberts, Michigan State '48; Ron Reed, Notre Dame '65; Sonny Siebert, 
Missouri 59; Steve Renko, Kansas ‘66; Ralph Branca, New York University ‘46; Gene Conley, Washington State ‘52; 
Ben McDonald, Louisiana State ‘90; Dennis Rasmussen, Creighton ‘81; Tim Stoddard, N.C. State ‘75. 
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They Shoot, They Rebound, § © Gaze 
a They Do li All Gane Suton, tor 
. Tyus Edney, 


The Verdict is in. They’re... : : dare Vaghn, Kansas 
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hroughout the history of college basketball, 


Some people criticize Stoudamire for hold- 
ing onto the ball too long, but in this cate- 
gory, that’s just fine. The Wildcat senior 
weaves his way through opposing defenses 
as if he were carrying the basketball. He’s 
fast, fearless and can penetrate with aban- 
don. Stoudamire was electric during the 
first half of Dream Team II’s game with the 
Goodwill contingent. 

Edney may even be faster than Stouda- 
mire. At least Kevin Johnson said as 
much after the Goodwillers played the 
pros. Best is a specialist at breaking down 
defenders in the 1-4 configuration and 
feeding 6-8 forward James Forrest close 
to the basket. Vaughn and Wheat are only 
sophomores, but each dribbles better than 
most upperclassmen. 


the common thread between the greatest Jacque Vaughn 
teams has been the five-fingers-into-a-fist S aeeitaaeaiicsces 
theory. There are fundamental elements of Seg Pchman. 


the game that must be perfected indepen- 

dently so they can be fused together to form 

a winning combination. Simply put, let the 
guards run the show and the big men slam for 
dough. It all comes down to the job descriptions. 

Point guards handle and distribute the basket- 
ball. Off-guards penetrate and pop jumpers from 
the perimeter. Small forwards score from the wing 
while power forwards take care of defense and re- 
bounds down low. Centers, of course, reside in 
range of the rim, waiting to execute offensively 
and intimidate defensively. While 94 feet of hard- 
wood provides sufficient room for crossover, the 
basic elements of any winning college basketball 
team remain constant. 

Today’s college game features more of these spe- 
cialists than a hospital, players whose unique skills 
lift them above their peers and provide their teams a 
competitive edge. There are a precious few who can 
do it all, but most take pride in knowing that what 
they do best cannot be stopped. We have compiled 
a list of the top five players in each of 12 distinct 
categories, players whose abilities take them to that 
higher level, to CoLLece Sports’ Supreme Court. 


By MIGHAEL BRADLEY 
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Lawrence 


is poetry int 
motion. 


The GOLDEN ARCHERS — 


PURE SHOOTERS 

1. Scotty Thurman, Arkansas 

2. Lawrence Moten, Syracuse 

3. Donald Williams, North Carolina 
4. Scott Highmark, Saint Louis 

5. Kent Culuko, James Madison 


Last year, this would have been a crowded 
category, thanks to guys like Nebraska's 
Eric Piatkowski, Kentucky’s Travis Ford, 
Vanderbilt's Bill McCaffrey and Boston 
College’s Howard Eisley. The Next Gener- 
ation isn’t as well-stocked with sweet stro- 
kers. Of course, Thurman has great range, 
pretty good consistency and belongs here 
if for no other reason than sticking the 
knife in Duke’s gullet last year. 

“Scotty is one of those guys who you 
can’t let spot up and shoot. He may: miss a 
couple, but he won’t miss three or four in a 
row,” Arkansas coach Nolan Richardson 
said. “He’s a big-gamer. When the chips are 
down, you had better lock him in. He’s go- 
ing to find a way to make a big shot.” 

Moten’s shot resembles the old set 
shots—he barely gets off the ground—but it 
looks nice settling into the twine. Don’t 
consider Williams’ credentials here based 
on last season, when an achy shoulder ren- 
dered him mortal. Think back to the 1993 
Tournament when he was lethal. Highmark 
gets minimal publicity, even though Saint 
Louis has been resurrected, but he has a 
great natural stroke. And Culuko is lethal 
from any range. 
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The BOMB SQUAD 


THREE-POINT SHOOTERS 

1. LaZelle Durden, Cincinnati 

2. Shawn Respert, Michigan State 
3. Dan Cross, Florida 

4. Kent Culuko, James Madison 
5. Brent Kell, Evansville 


After sitting out seven games at the start of 
last season because of academic ineligibil- 
ity, Durden could have been a bit uncom- 
fortable upon returning to the court. Instead, 
he launched 17 three-pointers (making a 
school-record eight) against Temple in his 
first game back and didn’t stop bombing un- 
til the Bearcats were eliminated from the 
NCAA Tournament by Wisconsin. Durden 
averaged an amazing 9.9 three-point at- 
tempts a game last year and had some truly 
remarkable efforts: eight-of-12 against 
Austin Peay, eight-of-13 against St. Louis 
and nine-of-15 against Memphis State. 

“He’s a great shooter,” Memphis coach 
Larry Finch said of Durden. “If he gets on a 
roll, it’s hard to handle him. He’s got a lot 
of range and you just hope you can control 
him... . He’s so quick, it’s difficult to keep 
him from getting the ball.” 

When asked about Respert last year, one 
Big Ten coach said, “He shoots the ball very 
well.” When pressed for other dimensions 
of Respert’s game, the coach said, “He 
shoots it very well.” We get the picture. 
Cross may not shoot too many treys a game 
(3.5), but he made 52.1 percent of his at- 
tempts during Southeastern Conference 
play last year. Culuko had 224 long-range 
attempts last year and made 45.1 percent of 
them. And look out for Kell, who led the 
nation in three-point percentage (50.4 per- 
cent) as a freshman last year. 


The ISO-MAESTROS 


SHOT CREATORS 

1. Shawn Respert, Michigan State 
2. Damon Stoudamire, Arizona 

3. Bob Sura, Florida State 

4. Michael Finley, Wisconsin 

5. Terrence Rencher, Texas 


Okay, so this category might be called “Ball-hogging Gunners” by 
cynics, but these guys specialize in breaking down an opponent and 
squeezing the trigger. Last season was one long clear-out for Respert, 
who launched an amazing 562 shots, many from long distance but 
just as many off the dribble. Sure, Joe Dumars made him look silly 
during the Goodwill Games/Dream Team II matchup, but Respert 
won't see that kind of defense for another year. 

Stoudamire will be even more prone to firing this year now 
that Khalid Reeves is gone. His quick dribble and ability to penetrate 
set up considerable shooting possibilities. Sura is a demon in either 
full- or halfcourt settings and gets to the basket on the break as well 
as anyone in the country. Finley has worked himself into an offen- 
sive machine, able to score from outside, off the drive, on offensive 
rebounds or by posting someone up. And all Rencher does when he 
wants to shoot is just move out a little further. With B.J. Tyler 
gone to the NBA, expect Rencher to toss up more than 500 shots 


this year. 


Damon 
Stoudamire 
of Arizona 
excels at 
freeing 
himself for 
the open 
shot. 
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KNIGHTS of the RECTANGLE 


SCORERS IN THE PAINT 

1. Corliss Williamson, Arkansas 4. Mario Bennett, Arizona State 
2. Bryant Reeves, Oklahoma State 5. Gary Trent, Ohio University 
3. Joe Smith, Maryland 


Williamson weighs more than most centers, runs faster than most power forwards and is 
nearly impossible to stop close to the basket. No wonder George Washington coach 
Mike Jarvis compared Williamson to Charles Barkley during workouts for the 1993 
Under-22 Championships. Williamson shot 62.6 percent from the field last year, com- 
plementing his size and speed with excellent hands. 

“Not many guys can use their body like he can,” Richardson said. “He is so strong 
and is an above-average jumper. He has great skills on the floor and he can dribble well. 
But he’s also one of those guys who can back you in and seal you off.” 

Reeves is even bigger than the Arkansas junior, and is practically immovable under- 
neath. He may be a little methodical and slow, but Reeves is a potent inside weapon. 
Smith’s range extends out to 12 feet or so, but he did most of his damage from close 
range. In a conference with some great young big men, Smith has the best touch in the 
paint. Bennett made 59.2 percent of his shots last year, despite playing with a recon- 
structed knee. If the 6-9 junior can bulk up his 215-pound frame, he'll be close to un- 
stoppable inside. Trent may already be there. Critics question the caliber of competition 
in the Mid-American Conference, but Indiana learned about Trent during the NCAA 
Tournament last season. This year, the rest of the country should find out. 


Maryland sophomore Joe Smith draws plenty of attention in the paint. 
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Don’t mess 
with UMass’ 
Marcus 
Camby. 


Sa ey 


BLOCKHEADS 


SHOT-BLOCKERS 

1. Marcus Camby, Massachusetts 
2. Theo Ratliff, Wyoming 

3. David Vaughn, Memphis 

4. Tim Duncan, Wake Forest 

5. Kelvin Cato, South Alabama 


It’s easy to see a little hint of Bill Russell 
when Camby goes after an enemy shot. 
Camby rarely buys pump fakes, and when 
he does reject, he choses to deflect and 
catch rather than put the ball in the 10th 
row, a sign of defensive maturity. Camby 
was overeager at times last year, leaving the 
weak side open to offensive rebounders, but 
that can be cured. His tremendous instincts, 
however, are natural. 

Ratliff may be swatting shots in the 
WAC, but 4.1 blocks in any league is an im- 
pressive figure. Vaughn’s numbers could 
fall some when he moves to power forward 
this year to accommodate freshman Loren- 
zen Wright, but his performance last year 
(3.8 per game) on a surgically-reconstructed 
knee was indeed impressive. No one ex- 
pected Wake Forest sophomore Tim Dun- 
can to blossom so early, but his defensive 
play last year was tremendous. And Cato, a 
6-11 junior, is an outstanding athlete who 
could join Sun Belt alum Ervin Johnson 
(New Orleans) on an NBA roster some day. 


The A-TEAM Marquette’s Tony Miller 


has keen vision—which 
ASSIST MEN makes him a deadly 
1. Tony Miller, Marquette assist man. 
2. Brent Barry, Oregon State 
3. Doron Sheffer, Connecticut 
4. Tyus Edney, UCLA 
5. Jerry McCullough, Pittsburgh — k 


Anybody who thought Tony Miller could 
only pass in Marquette’s numbing, half- 
court attack last year should have seen 
him take apart Kentucky’s usually- 
frazzling press in the NCAA tourney’s 
second round last year. Miller, who aver- 
aged 8.3 assists per game in 1993-’94 
tossing entry passes to big center Jim 
Mcllvaine, whipped through the Wildcat 
press and delivered the ball to the right 
person every time. 
“He’s the glue to that team,” said Mem- 
phis’ Finch. “He gets the ball to his team- 
mates and gets them shots where they are 
capable of making them.” 
The Barry name may conjure memories 
of underhanded free throw shooting, 
jumpers galore and whining at officials, but 
Rick Barry could pass, too. So can his son, 
who makes tough dishes look easy. Sheffer 
hopes to become a John Stockton clone at 
the point for UConn and, given his ability 
to feed teammates on the go or in more 
structured settings, he’s on his way. Ed- 
ney has great vision in the open court, 
and can dish well after penetrating, 
characteristics which 
McCullough 
clearly has mas- 
tered as well. 


MEN of STEAL 


STEAL LEADERS 
1. Gerald Walker, San Francisco 
2. Clarence Ceasar, Louisiana State 


3. Rick Brunson, Temple \ 
4. Brevin Knight, Stanford * 
5. Kerry Kittles, Villanova 


Orlando Smart thought he had a pretty good thing going during his 
first two years at San Francisco, when he led the West Coast Confer- 
ence in steals. Then came Walker, a 6-2 off-guard with amazing leap- 
ing abilities who has thrived for two seasons in the Dons’ trapping 
defense. Opponents who try cross-court passes or long lobs over him 
pay a heavy penalty, and a regular sight at USF games last year was 
Walker (3.9 steals per game) finishing off a steal with a resounding 
dunk. 

At 6-7, Ceasar may not be the prototypical thief, but his speed and 
jumping ability make him a terror for SEC opponents. Look out for 
Brunson at the top of the Temple matchup zone. He preys on oppo- 
nents’ lazy passes and will be the heart of coach John Chaney’s 
nightmare-inducing defense again this year. Knight, though only a 


sophomore, should be the PAC-10’s top pickpocket now that Jason Rick Brunson’s 


Kidd has left Cal. And Kittles hasn’t yet developed into the man-to- hands are 
man defender he can be, but he’s particularly dangerous on help- everywhere on 
defense. 


out defense from the wing. 
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Rasheed 
Wallace is 
one of two 
siam kings 


ine tee : | at Carolina. 


RIM DANDIES 


DUNKERS 

1. Jerry Stackhouse, North Carolina 
2. Ed O'Bannon, UCLA 

3. Bob Sura, Florida State 

4. Kerry Kittles, Villanova 

5. Rasheed Wallace, North Carolina 


When North Carolina landed Stackhouse 
and Wallace prior to the 1993-°94 season, 
Tar Heel fans knew they were getting 
two of the nation’s best prep players. 
They didn’t realize two of the country’s 
top jam specialists were heading to 
Chapel Hill, too. Stackhouse is spectacu- 
lar in the open court and quick and 
springy from the wing, while Wallace has 
an unusual flair for a man his size (6-11). 

O'Bannon lives above the rim and is a 
baseline slam specialist who can stuff it 
with power or panache. Sura has serious 
ups and is a quick leaper who loves to put 
on a show. And Kittles may be the best 
high-speed jammer in the land. When he 
finishes a dunk, he often hangs on the 
rim, parallel to the floor. 
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The SMOTHER BROTHERS 


MAN-TO-MAN DEFENDERS 

1. Corey Beck, Arkansas 

2. Reggie Geary, Arizona 

3. Monty Buckley, California 
4. Jerome Allen, Pennsylvania 
5. Andy Kilbride, Wisconsin 


When Arkansas really gets it go- 
ing, the game deteriorates into 
a haphazard, imperfect version 
that turns purists’ stomachs. If 
the Hogs succeed in turning a 
perfectly good game into 40 
minutes of stone ugliness, you can 
bet Beck has harassed some poor 
opponent into turnovers, bad decisions 
and generally awful play. “He is the most 
physical guard I’ve encountered in 31 
years of coaching,” Richardson said. 
“I’ve never had a player who has abused 
his body like Corey does. He has the men- 
tality that if he has to run through a wall, 
so be it.” 

He also is an expert at taking charges, 
having averaged 1.33 a game during his 
career. And, at 6-2, 190 pounds, he can 
bully point guards and two-men alike. 

Geary rates a step below his Razorback 
counterpart, mostly because he hasn’t 
been at it as long. But with offensive- 
minded—and smallish—Damon Stouda- 
mire and Khalid Reeves on the floor last 
year, Arizona needed somebody to lock up 
opposing scorers. Geary got the call and 
applied the clamps with his excellent 
speed and jumping ability. 

At 6-6, Buckley is a defensive hybrid, 
and last year coach Todd Bozeman had 
him defending everyone from point 
guards to power forwards. He’s quick, has 
the size to stop people up front and is 
willing to work. Allen may have played 
against Ivy competition all year, but just 
ask Nebraska about his defense. He’s fast, 
physical and has long arms. All Kilbride 
does is draw the Big Ten gunner du jour— 
and lock him up. 


CHAIRMEN of the BOARDS 


REBOUNDERS 

1. David Vaughn, Memphis 

2. Alan Henderson, Indiana 

3. James Forrest, Georgia Tech 
4. Joe Smith, Maryland 

5. Kebu Stewart, UNLV 


Vaughn racked up 20 double-doubles last 
year and was the main rebounding force 
on a Tiger team that had very little size. At 
6-9, 235 pounds, Vaughn has a near- 
perfect power forward physique, but he 
doesn’t just bull his way through the op- 
position for rebounds. 

“He has a quick leap off the floor and 
good instincts going to the ball,” Finch 
said of Vaughn. “We want him to get 


even more aggressive, so his numbers go 
up more.” 

Despite a repaired left knee, he can 
jump quickly and often converts offensive 
rebounds into resounding dunks. 

“He’s built like a classic basketball 
player,” Richardson said. ‘““He’s long. He 
has great jumping ability and in- 
stincts, and you can’t teach that. 
He can go get the ball, and I think 

he’s one of the best at his posi- 
tion in the country.” 
Henderson gives up 20 pounds 
to Vaughn but has superior 
quickness. His long arms make 
him dangerous on the boards, even 
when he doesn’t have great position, and 
his hyperactivity along the baseline con- 
tributes to many offensive rebounds. Forrest 
depends more on brute force, since at 6-8, 
240 pounds he won’t win too many foot 
races. Though hampered by injuries last 
year, Forrest remains an oak under the bas- 
ket and has a chiseled frame that NBA 
scouts covet. Smith and Stewart, both 
sophomores, each have excellent rebound- 
ing instincts. Stewart averaged more boards 
per game (11.6 to 10.7) but Smith holds the 
slight edge because of the superior opposi- 
tion he faces in the ACC. 


STARS ON STRIPERS 


CLUTCH FREE THROW SHOOTERS 
1. Ryan Hoover, Notre Dame 

2. Dan Cross, Florida 

3. Travis Best, Georgia Tech 

4. Tyus Edney, UCLA 

5. Danny Basile, Marist 


Okay, we know the beef. If Notre Dame 
doesn’t play any big games anymore, how 
can Hoover be the top clutch free throw 
shooter? But look at the schedule. 

Even though the Irish were below .500 
last year, Hoover still made 90.5 percent of 
his foul shots against powers like UCLA, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Duke and Mis- 
souri, among others. When you’re playing 
for a bad team against that kind of competi- 
tion, every free throw is an important one. 

Cross had a strong NCAA Tournament 
(10-for-10 against Penn) and made 85.1 
percent of his shots throughout the year. 
No wonder he gets to handle the ball so 
much in pressure situations. Best made 
86.4 percent of his free throws during the 
year and finished off a lot of Yellow 
Jacket foes on the line at the end of 
games. Edney has a similar role. The new 
rule eliminating the five-second jump ball 
on a closely guarded dribbler gives him 
the ball at the close of a lot of key games. 
Basile shows up because he made 94.4 
percent of his free throws as a sophomore, 
good enough to make any list of top foul 
shooters. 6S 
Michael Bradley is a free-lance writer based 
in Philadelphia. 
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n the summer between her freshman and sophomore years at 
Del Campo High School in Fair Oaks, Calif., basketball sharp- 
shooter Danielle Viglione could only hit the side of a wall. Ac- 
tually, that’s all she was trying to hit. That summer, Viglione and 
her coach, Paul Romig, began developing what has become one 
of the most distinctive shots in women’s college basketball. 
Romig taught Viglione, now a University of Texas sophomore, 
an over-the-head jump shot that has kept Viglione from being in over 
her head, regardless of the competition. 
Romig initially told her not to worry about whether the ball went 
in and instructed her not to bring the ball to her chest but instead to 
catch it at eye level, take a short hop and launch the ball with her 
now-trademark lightning-quick release. Catch-and-launch. Catch- 
and-launch. To learn the shot, Romig had her aim at a bare wall. 
“All I did was shoot thousands of shots against the wall to get the 
mechanics and technique, maybe for 45 minutes a day,” Viglione 
said. “Then, we were shooting two feet from the basket when we 
started. I asked Paul, “Will I ever be able to shoot from the free throw 
line?’ I couldn’t even reach the rim when we started.” 
That didn’t last. She became the California Player of the Year in 
back-to-back seasons ending in 1992 and 1993. She broke Cheryl 
Miller’s state record for points in a season with 1,300 as a junior. 
She averaged 34.2 points a game and finished with 3,089 points 
during her high school career. She holds five national high school 
records, including most three-pointers in a game (14), season (169) 
and career (379). Not that records mean the world to Viglione. “I’m 
not into that record stuff,” she said. 
Still, her record-breaking pattern continued at Texas, where 
she set an NCAA freshman record and already has tied a 
school career record with 115 three-pointers. Her shooter’s 
mentality is reflected in her jersey selection at Texas—13, 
because “‘it has a three in it.” Her phenomenal season as the 
Southwest Conference Freshman of the Year included an 
NCAA-record 11 threes and another school mark with 48 
points against Houston. 
The Southwest’s shooting star began playing basketball in 
third grade, after a move from Mason, Mich., to Sacramento, 
Calif., where she picked up the game as adroitly as she 
learned her shot. 
Stanford wrote her a letter of interest when she 
was in the eighth grade. But she had her eyes on 
Colorado, Arizona and Texas, and Longhorn 
coach Jody Conradt won out. Conradt still 
remembers seeing Viglione play at the 
Olympic Festival in Tucson in 1993. 
“I came home and said to Kathy 
{Harston, UT assistant], ‘Do not let me 
alter this shot,’ ” Conradt said. “I made her 
make me promise. It’s a very unusual shot, but 
her release is what sets her apart. It’s a lot of 
fun to see people’s faces, but if her shot 
breaks, I have no idea how to fix it.” 
No problem. Just find the nearest wall and 
let Viglione fire away. ES 
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he Goodwill Games were supposed to be 
Shawn Respert’s first bow to an adoring pub- 
lic. Ted Turner’s attempt to circumvent the po- 
litical posturing that kept U.S. and Soviet 
athletes from competing against each other in 
the 1980 and 1984 Summer Olympic Games 
had become the new pinnacle of international 
basketball competition for college players shut out of 
the Olympics and World Championships. USA Basket- 
ball hadn’t won an international event without NBA 
participation since the 1986 World Championships, and 
Respert’s selection was initially hailed by Team USA 
head coach George Raveling as “the difference be- 
tween winning and losing the gold medal.”’ 

But this wasn’t the auspicious introduction to na- 
tional acclaim that Respert sought when the Michigan 
State guard spurned immediate NBA fortune last sum- 
mer for one final dream season of Big Ten basketball. 
To Respert’s dismay, the first chapter of his ideal colle- 
giate climax bordered on the nightmarish. 

The United States disappointed once again in an in- 
ternational forum, settling for merely a bronze medal in 
St. Petersburg, Russia. And Respert’s performance was 
equally far from golden. He averaged 12 points, pri- 
marily from three-point range. But he once again fell 
victim to the carefree playing style—particularly on the 
defensive end—that has occasionally frustrated 
coaches during his career. 

Respert’s first attempt to firmly establish himself as 
one of the nation’s elite players bounced off the rim. 
Not only wasn’t he the best American player in the 

tournament, he wasn’t even the best Big Ten repre- 

sentative on the American team, placing third behind 
leading scorers Michael Finley of Wisconsin and In- 
diana’s Alan Henderson. 

“It was a great experience for me, although I 
didn’t accomplish what I wanted,” said Respert 

of his Russian trip. “That was some of the 
toughest competition that I had ever faced. 
You’re playing against a lot of guys who 
are professional players. I learned a lot 
about myself. I know that no matter 
how good of a player I think I am or 
others think I am, you’re still not as 
good as you have to be.”’ 
No single American player embodied 
the team’s frustration more than Respert. 
Rather than being remembered for his sweet 
perimeter shooting stroke, Respert more likely 
will be remembered for his ugly shove to Italy’s Claudio 
Coldebella’s chest that knocked the Italian onto the floor 
after a brief tangle in a semifinal game. 

Respert was assessed a technical foul, though some 
thought he should have been tossed from the game. The 
United States lost the game and Respert lost his starting 
spot, spending a sizable part of the bronze medal game 
against Russia propped on the bench. 

“Nobody likes to sit on the bench,” he said. “I could 
have easily jumped ship and got an attitude about not 
getting the playing time that I was used to. But I didn’t.” 

It’s unrealistic and equally unfair to stigmatize Res- 
pert’s subpar performance as the primary reason for an- 
other American amateur basketball disaster. But 
Respert’s mediocrity was magnified because it marked 
another personal occasion when the end result fell far 
short of prior expectations. 

After years of pining in relative anonymity, the stage 
now is Respert’s to dominate. No longer must he battle 
childhood friends or in-state collegiate rivals for the 
spotlight. It now beams solely on the 6-foot-2 sharp- 


shooter. And Respert isn’t the least bit ruffled in his new 
role. He knows he’s a star, but he desperately wants oth- 
ers to properly acknowledge that stardom. 

He’s always walked two steps behind the media glare 
and fan adolation. And not just nationally, but even in 
his own backyard. Respert calls himself “potentially the 
greatest player nobody ever heard of.”’ But the Good- 
will Games did little to unveil the cloak of obscurity 
that’s largely hidden Respert’s immense talents to all 
except Big Ten faithful. 

Angling for his deserving place among college bas- 


Respert’s steady play has been 
overshadowed by his Ann Arbor peers. 


ketball’s elite has been Respert’s agenda ever since he 
first hobbled onto the Michigan State campus four years 
ago, still recovering from major knee surgery to repair 
an anterior cruciate ligament ripped in his final high 
school game. 

Always just barely eluding fame isn’t impossible to 
imagine if your three closest friends while growing up 
became three of the nation’s top college players, each 
securing a personal piece of national acclaim. Or when 
you play the majority of your college career in the stark 
shadow of perhaps the greatest collection of freshmen 
talent ever assembled on one team. 

“That’s probably the main reason why I’m coming 
back to Michigan State for another season,” said Res- 
pert. “I know that I can play in the NBA. And NBA peo- 
ple know that I can play in the NBA. But a lot of other 
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people around the country have no idea who 
I am. Getting more attention clearly helps 
you in terms of where you get drafted and 
what type of promotional opportunities are 
available to you when you reach the pros.” 

Growing up on Detroit’s west side, Res- 
pert was the oldest yet least known of the 
“fellas,” a close-knit fraternity of four self- 
anointed neighborhood basketball legends 
that included Jalen Rose, Voshon Lenard 
and Carlos Rogers. Not wildly recruited in 
high school, Respert “settled”’ for Michigan 
State, a program not known during the Jud 
Heathcote era for its successful recruitment 
of highly publicized Detroit players. 

After sitting out a year to fully recuper- 
ate from knee surgery, Respert exploded 
onto the scene, averaging 15.8 points and 
hitting 50 percent of his field goal attempts. 
Yet few outside of East Lansing noticed. 
Growing a reputation of excellence is diffi- 
cult when you must gasp for air in a college 
basketball atmosphere consumed statewide 
by Michigan’s Fab Five. 

“Everyone knows Jalen with all that he’s 
done the last two years,’’ Respert said ear- 
lier this year. “Vo [Lenard] led his team to 
the NIT championship [in 1993] and Carlos 
was a lottery pick in the NBA Draft [se- 
lected 11th by Seattle]. I think it’s my time 
to establish myself. It’s time to introduce 
everyone to Shawn Respert.” 


ne path toward recognition is devi- 

ation from the norm. Respert called 

a press conference to announce he 

was staying at Michigan State in 

early May. Press conferences are 

usually assembled for those who 
leave, but Respert figured he’d attain some 
individuality by publicly acknowledging 
that he wasn’t ready for the pros. 

During his announcement, he exhibited 
an unabashed clarity rarely seen in college 
players. There was nothing trite about how 
he wanted another year to properly promote 
and market himself for the NBA. He wanted 
a catchy nickname comparable to Glenn 
Robinson’s omnipresent “Big Dog” mon- 
icker that could carry over into potential 
promotional opportunities in the NBA. 

Michigan State is even contemplating a 
fan participation contest to “Name Shawn 
Respert.”’ There’s also talk Respert could be 
introduced during home games this season 
to the rhythmic cadence of Aretha 
Franklin’s classic “R-E-S-P-E-C-T.” 

Gimmickry aside, there remains no sub- 
stitute for on-court achievement. If Respert 
wants attention, he’ll need to accomplish 
something noteworthy. He has his sights set 
on breaking Calbert Cheaney’s all-time con- 
ference record of 2,613 points. Respert needs 
799 points, or basically 28 points a game, to 
become the Big Ten’s scoring leader. Some 
say that it’s an impossible task, just as im- 
probable as the Spartans seriously challeng- 
ing this season for the conference crown 
they’ve claimed just once in the last 15 years. 

The word impossible is exactly what Res- 
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pert wants to hear. “I’ve been told a lot of 
times throughout my career that I wasn’t sup- 
posed to do this or that,”’ he said. “I wasn’t 
really supposed to come back from my knee 
injury. I wasn’t supposed to be the kind of 
shooter that I’ve become. It’s just motivated 
me to prove everybody wrong.” 

But no one believes Respert made the 
wrong decision in returning to Michigan 
State. It initially appeared that either Respert 
wasn’t listening or chose to ignore those who 


With 799 points—28 per yame— 
Respert will claim the Big Ten’s 
all-time scoring record. 


deeply believed he was misled into thinking 
he was a high first-round NBA selection. 

How far was Respert leaning toward the 
NBA? Following a 90-minute meeting with 
Respert and his parents one day prior to Res- 
pert’s press conference to render the final ver- 
dict, a dejected Heathcote sat at his desk and 
jotted down possible replacements for his star 
guard’s 25 points per game last season. 

“IT was 90 percent sure he was gone after 
that meeting,’’ Heathcote said. 

Agents deluged Respert’s parents with 
their perceptions of where he would go in 
the draft. According to the agents, it was 
never a question of whether or not he’d go 
in the first round, but whether or not he 
went in the lottery. But the only sub-6-3 
players drafted among the top picks in the 
last 14 years were exceptional point guards 
like Isiah Thomas in 1981, Kevin Johnson 
in 1987 and Kenny Anderson in 1991. 

And Respert isn’t an exceptional point 
guard. He’s not even really a point guard. 
But a monetarily motivated agent wasn’t in- 
clined to share that morsel of truth with a 
prospective client. Fortunately, Respert and 
his parents were smart enough to see be- 
neath the agents’ veneer. 

“It was like dealing with a car sales- 
man,” said Diane Respert, Shawn’s mother. 
‘And who likes car salesmen?” 

Typecast by his size, Respert was catego- 


rized as a point guard by NBA scouts, al- 
though his ballhandling skills have been 
seriously questioned since he’s been at 
Michigan State. Yet just days before he 
made his final decision, Respert was pub- 
licly confident that he would be the second 
or third point guard selected in the draft. He 
believed that would place him among the top 
15 picks, which would translate into a four- 
year contract possibly worth $6 million. 
Very tempting, indeed. 


Seeking solace, or perhaps just trying to 
escape, Respert spent the evening prior to 
his press conference at an aunt’s home in 
Detroit, still unsure of his immediate future 
when he went to bed that evening. His emo- 
tional tug-of-war pitted unrequited college 
expectations against a natural urge for a 
fresh start—as a millionaire. 

The Spartans never seriously contended 
for the Big Ten championship in Respert’s 
first three years. His two trips to the NCAA 
Tournament were far from memorable. 
Duke’s Grant Hill held him scoreless for 
the game’s first 23 minutes—his longest 
scoring drought ever—as the Blue Devils 
eliminated the Spartans in the second round 
last year, 

For someone whose aspirations are to 
leave indelible footprints wherever he goes, 
Respert knew the steps he had taken at 
Michigan State could easily be swept away. 
There was no enduring legacy, thus there 
was no way he could leave. 

Acknowledging that means Respert has 
already achieved a special distinction far 
more tangible than any scoring record. He’s 
become that rarest of college superstar 
who’s in no hurry to leave college. That 
alone is worthy of some well-deserved 
attention. ES 
Drew Sharp is a staff writer for the Detroit Free 
Press. 


or the greater part of 14 years, his 
Oklahoma teams were the roadrun- 
ners of college basketball. Billy 
Tubbs’ Sooner teams would run you 
off the court and tell you about it 
during and afterward. More than one 
coach left Lloyd Noble Arena in 
Norman, Okla., seeing fire-engine red. U.S. 
International gave up 173 points to OU, 
Centenary and Oral Roberts 152 each. Red- 
clay country basketball muggings were nor- 
mal happenings. In one stretch during the 
1988-°89 season, OU scored more than 100 
points in nine straight games. 

Those were the good ol’ days. Last April, 
Tubbs’ OU run came to an abrupt end. He 
resigned his OU post and was hired as the 
Texas Christian head basketball coach in a 


move that seemed strange at best. 

Five months later, Tubbs sat in an expan- 
sive room right off the corridor of Daniel- 
Meyer Coliseum. His make-shift office 
occupied just a small portion of the TCU 
Lettermen’s Lounge. On the wall behind 
Tubbs were pictures of two Horned Frog 
legends: quarterbacks Sammy Baugh and 
Davey O’Brien. 

As construction crews worked on a new 
adjacent athletic facility to house weight 
rooms and offices, Tubbs reminisced about 
the last few months, and how he wound up in 
Fort Worth and accepted a_ lucrative 
$300,000-plus annual package for five years. 

TCU opened the bank and Tubbs, 59, 
cashed in. He hopes to get his running-game 
cranked up again soon and some day be re- 
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BILLY TUBBS 
‘Left Oklahoma to 
Build a Winner From 
Scratch at TCD 


By STEVE RICHARDSON 


garded in Fort Worth the way Baugh and 
O’Brien are—as winners. 

It was that way at Oklahoma until the last 
four seasons when a run of mediocrity took 
over and the Sooners became Big Eight 
also-rans. Recruiting tailed off, the turn- 
stiles stopped clicking and the National In- 
vitation Tournament became OU’s 
postseason home. “We never changed our 
style of play at Oklahoma,” Tubbs said. 
“But our points-averaged dropped 14 points 
the last three years. At our peak, there were 
a few more people willing to run with us. 
We ought to put in a 24-second clock. The 
girls can shoot in 30 seconds. It still takes 
us 35. I haven’t figured that out. 

“J just think for me it was time to get 
something else,” Tubbs said. “I think it was 
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a good move for OU, a good move for me 
and a good move for TCU. So that’s kind of 
the beauty of the deal. I think everybody in 
the whole deal came out better.” 

Tubbs, now appearing more energized 
than he has in years, wants to take TCU 
where Oklahoma once was—the NCAA 
title game. But there’s a lot of work to do, 
even more than when he arrived at OU in 
1980. At least the Sooners had won the Big 
Eight two years prior to his arrival. TCU 
hasn’t been to the NCAA Tournament or 
won the SWC since 1987. 

The marriage of Tubbs and TCU is inter- 
esting, to say the least. Sometimes contro- 
versial, often colorful and, as often as 
possible, the master of running up the 


score, Tubbs is said to be a Jack Nicholson 
look-alike. TCU is a conservative private 
school whose cheerleaders appear to have 
stepped out of a 1950s Montgomery Ward 
catalogue. Its home fan base looks like it 
has been on Medicare for a couple of 


decades. TCU and Tubbs go together like 
Billy Graham and Madonna. “It was a 
shock to me to hear his name,” said TCU 
sophomore guard Jeff Jacobs last April. 

Dallas-based sports agent Bill Blakeley, 
who first hired Tubbs as an assistant coach 
at North Texas in the mid-1970s, said, 
“They have to be brought out of their coma. 
And if anybody can bring them out of their 
coma, Billy Tubbs can. He’s got a tough 
road to hoe, but it can be done.” 

Consider the situation last spring. TCU 
was coming off a 7-20 season, having won 
13 games in the last two seasons combined. 
Attendance at 7,166-seat Daniel-Meyer Coli- 
seum had dropped to 2,955 a game. Plus, 
there was another consideration. The South- 
west Conference will break up in 1996, with 
Texas, Texas A&M, Baylor and Texas Tech 
joining the Big Eight to form the Big 12. 
TCU needed to find a new conference home. 

The Tubbs hire was seen as a major step 
in TCU staying a bonafide I-A school and 
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winding up in the new 16-team Western 
Athletic Conference along with fellow 
SWC refugees SMU and Rice. 

“We said we meant business, and we 
showed we meant business,” said TCU 
chancellor William Tucker. “I also said that 
we would search for and find a coach who, 
through his leadership on and off the court, 
will revitalize TCU basketball and play a 
significant role in shaping this new era... . 
We have done what we set out to do. No 
doubt about it.” 

Lois Kolkhorst, TCU promotions and 
marketing director, said, “I believe the 
breakup of the SWC was somewhat of a cat- 
alyst. We needed to make a huge statement 
with the hiring of our basketball coach. 
Would we have done it without the breakup? 
Who knows?” 

Tubbs said the SWC breakup is some- 
thing that could benefit both him and TCU. 
“They got a wakeup call, and maybe I got a 
wakeup call in coming here,” Tubbs said. 


“It was time to get out of a rut and go do 
something and make something happen.” 

Nothing was happening at OU, at least 
on the court. Oklahoma athletic director 
Donnie Duncan and Tubbs both deny 
Tubbs was forced out at OU. Yet his exit 
did tend to end what was increasingly an ir- 
ritable relationship. 

“T think it was a case of not being loved 
anymore at the University of Oklahoma,” said 
Al Eschbach, a longtime Oklahoma radio per- 
sonality who hosted Tubbs’ radio show. “And 
he decided to try something new.” 

The last four seasons at OU were a down- 
ward spiral for Tubbs, whose last team of na- 
tional power status was 1989-’90, when it 
posted a 27-5 mark. Records of 20-15, 21-9, 
20-12 and 15-13 followed. Those are good 
marks for many coaches. Not for Tubbs. In the 
eight seasons previous to those four, Tubbs’ 
teams won at least 24 games every year and 
30 or more three times, including four Big 
Eight titles. And, of course, there was the trip 


to the 1988 NCAA Championship game. 

“You are at a place too long, you stay too 
long, your song gets old,” said Connors 
State (Okla.) College coach Bill Muse, a top 
JUCO coach who Tubbs tried to hire as an 
assistant at TCU. “He didn’t think he could 
win there [at OU]. This way, he can stay in 
basketball five or six more years.” 

A confluence of factors seemed to rock 
Tubbs’ dynasty at OU. Not the least of 
which were an NCAA football probation in 
the late 1980s and the off-the-field player 
problems with the football team that forced 
Barry Switzer out as coach in 1989, 

Furthermore, Oklahoma’s in-state re- 
cruiting faced bigger challenges when Ed- 
die Sutton arrived at Oklahoma State in 
1990. Sutton’s Cowboy teams have become 
NCAA Tournament fixtures and have stolen 
the Sooners’ spotlight. Then last season, an- 
other in-state power emerged when Tubby 
Smith took Tulsa to the NCAA Sweet 16 
while OU was losing to Vanderbilt in the 
first round of the NIT. 

Tubbs said the football problems caused 
Oklahoma’s administrators to modify their 
enthusiasm for all OU athletic programs 
while other schools were moving forward. 

“T didn’t think I had the full-time commit- 
ment to get things done at Oklahoma,” Tubbs 
said. “I have to take responsibility for the re- 
cruiting, good or bad. I am not talking about 
Donnie Duncan [OU’s athletic director]. 1 am 
not sure the administration at the University 
of Oklahoma was as committed to the pro- 
gram as, say, they were 14 years ago. I am 
not sure any program is as important to them. 

“If you want to talk bottom line, it was a 
big-time over-reaction, It got to the point of 
ridiculousness. I would sit in meetings and 
they [OU administrations] would say, “We 
realize we are not going to win and that is 
fine.’” It was not fine with Tubbs, who 
started sending out his resumé. 

“You wear your welcome out even when 
you go see your kinfolk,” Blakeley said. 
“Billy was experiencing the typical things 
when administrations at a school change. 
Their ideas and interests change.” 

When the Sooners were flying high un- 
der Tubbs, they were invincible at home. At 
one point in the late 1980s, they won a 
school-record 51 straight games in Norman. 
OU lost six home games last season, four in 
Big Eight Conference play. 

Although OU rebounded with a Top 20 re- 
cruiting class this past year, Tubbs admits that 
recruiting in Norman had tailed off before 
that. The fact that OU’s talent was slipping 
and its homecourt edge virtually non-existent 
meant the Tubbs’ era was in trouble. 

“We were better on the road last year 
than we were at home,” Tubbs said. “That 
will be our first project here. Nobody 
should beat you at home. That’s a fact of 
life. That’s a cardinal sin. I don’t give a 
damn who they are.” 

The question now is: Can Tubbs trans- 
form TCU’s sleepy basketball program 
into a basketball power in the SWC the 


Tubbs’ approach may 
help keep enigmatic 
TCU star Kurt Thomas 
flying straight. 


next two seasons and then the WAC? 

“He will bring excitement,” said Texas 
Tech coach James Dickey. “He has a 
national name. He plays a very exciting 
brand of basketball. . . . He will bring some 
talented players into TCU.” 

Tubbs’ hiring elicited 1,200 unsolicited 
inquiries about season tickets for the 1994- 
*95 season even before a marketing pro- 
gram started. TCU sold 900 season tickets 
all last season when former coach Moe Iba’s 
halfcourt style dominated the games. 

“Coach Tubbs is known as a builder of 
basketball programs and his teams play 94 
feet of the floor,” TCU athletic director 
Frank Windegger said. “And I am confident 
he will provide us with an exciting brand of 
basketball.” 

From marketing, scheduling and recruit- 
ing standpoints, Tubbs also will have a 
much better chance to succeed than Iba did. 
He will have radio and television shows; Iba 
had neither. Tubbs will have the ability to 
schedule more nationally prominent opy 
nents and pay guarantees for teams to come 
to Fort Worth without having to play return 
games at an opponents’ home site. Iba was 
saddled with a heavy road schedule most 

ause of the inability to pay teams 
0 Fort Worth. 


ociate commissioner 

er. “People know him, they remem- 

ber him. He coached at Lamar. He was an 

assistant coach at North Texas. And he’s 

really a personable guy. He has a lot of 
things working for him.” 

And Tubbs will have a bigger recruiting 
budget than Iba did. “We want to compete 
nationally and I think we can,” Tubbs said. 
“There was a serious commitment—a com- 
mitment to big-time basketball—and a 
hunger [to win].” 

Yet Tubbs is not making any promises 
about his initial season at TCU. He signed 
only two high school players in the spring to 
go along with three Iba recruits. The one po- 
tential bright spot for Tubbs is 6-9 senior 
center Kurt Thomas, who was one of the 
SWC’s top players when he wasn’t sitting 
on the bench because of fouls or arguing 
with players and coaches, including his own. 
Tubbs said he will have no problems with 
Thomas, if he does exactly as Tubbs says. 

“It is going to take me time to figure out 
what they [returning players] can do,” Tubbs 
said. “We have to play within their limits . . . 
but if Kurt remains healthy, I think we have 
one of the best players in the league.” 

Tubbs expects his team to run the first sea- 
son. It was that way at Oklahoma in 1980-’81 
when the Sooners went 9-18 in his only los- 
ing season in Norman. Tubbs can’t put on the 
brakes at TCU, no matter what the personnel. 

“We could wait to get the kind of players 
we want,” Tubbs said, “but I don’t think we 
can afford to wait that long. We have to do 
it right now.” €S 


Steve Richardson is a staff writer for the Dallas 
(Texas) Morning News. 
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Missour'’s 7-foot twins 


oIMEON and 
OAMMIE HALEY 


Give Mizzou Big Hopes 
In the Big Eight 
By JEFF GORDON 
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s freshmen at Connors State 
(Okla.) Junior College, 7-foot 
twins Sammie and Simeon Haley 
were just a noisy novelty act. But 
by the following spring, they had 
become far more than a diversion. 
The animated trash-talkers were 
backing up their words with lots of dunks 
and blocked shots. They were as eager to 
win as they were to entertain. 

“As freshmen, they were 7-footers,” na- 
tional JUCO expert Rick Ball said. “As 
sophomores, they were 7-foot players.” 

It’s common for college players to get in 
each others’ faces and talk. But it is a bit 
disconcerting when two magpies as big as 
the Haleys start putting on a show. Some 
7-footers are self-conscious about their 
height, but these guys flaunt it. As towering 
twins with great skills and outrageous per- 
sonalities, the Haleys draw lots of attention. 
This they like. The whole twin angle, 
though, has gotten old. They have always 
been twins and always will be. Yes, it is a 
great marketing gimmick, but... 

“It’s like if you eat seafood every night,” 
Sammie said, “you will get tired of eating 
seafood.” 

The Haleys signed with Missouri in the 
spring and suddenly emerged as a national 
sports story. They spent much of their sum- 
mer dealing with media requests unlike 
those they faced at Connors State. People 
magazine even jumped on their story, dis- 
patching a writer and photographer to their 
Myrtle Beach, S.C., home. 

Sammie often pinches himself. “I’m still 
in a dream, I haven’t woken up yet,” he 
said. “I’m living the dream. Not many peo- 
ple get to live a dream.” 

The Haleys act and talk as similarly as 
they look. They are so interconnected that 
coaches and teammates invariably deal with 
them as a single entity. Both love to run the 
court and finish on the break. Simeon aver- 
aged 14 points and 10.9 rebounds a game as 
a sophomore; Sammie produced a nearly 
identical 13.8 points and 10.9 rebounds per 
outing. There are differences, though. 
Simeon is a righthander who is comfortable 
facing the basket and shooting medium- 
range jumpers. Sammie is left-handed and 
more adept on the post. 

Cincinnati was interested in signing 
them. West Virginia seemed close to land- 
ing both Haleys and their coach, Bill 
Muse. Clemson lost its inside track when 
coach Cliff Ellis quit, jumped to Auburn 
and continued his three-year pursuit of 
them. Ultimately, though, Missouri recruit- 
ing wizard Rich Daly was able to snag the 
prized pair. 

“It was the hardest decision I ever had to 
make,” Sammie said. 


After honing their skills at Connors 


State (Okia.) Junior College, 
Simeon Cleft} and Sammie Haley 
are ready for the rigors of Big 
Eight play. 


— 
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The Haleys figure to make a big splash at 
Mizzou, which lost starting pivotman Jevon 
Crudup and banger Lamont Frazier along 
with six other seniors. Though coach Norm 
Stewart didn’t assure them starting berths— 
something that had been a Haley recruiting 
demand—he did promise them plenty of 
playing time if they worked hard. 

“They are unique kids,” Muse said. 
“They've come a distance and they have a 
ways to go. For people to expect them to 
jump in and dominate the Big Eight, that’s 
not going to happen. As seniors, they could 
dominate. They need some muscle and they 
need some strength.” 

When they got to Connors State, they 
needed a whole lot more. Playing for a differ- 
ent coach each year of high school, they de- 
veloped bad work habits. While an assistant 
at Clemson, Muse recruited them for Ellis. 
Then he got the job at Connors State and took 
them along when they were deemed academ- 
ically ineligible to play Division I ball. 

“In high school, they went to a lot of 
camps and made a lot of all-star teams,” 
Muse said. “But one thing they needed was 
some discipline and consistency on the bas- 
ketball court.” 

Muse instilled that without submerging 
their flamboyant personalities. “They love 
to play the game,” he said. “They are highly 
excitable. That’s part of their game I hope 
they never lose. Some people don’t like it, 
but you see it in the NBA all the time. They 
see that and mimic it.” 

Simeon admits he and Sammie will never 
be the somber sort. “We have fun a lot, 
you'll see,” Simeon said. “I’m like the most 
positive person. When I’m playing basket- 
ball—or I’m just walking around—I’m just 
out to have a good time and enjoy myself.” 

The Haleys are just starting to reach their 
potential. Privately, the Tigers’ staff dis- 
cussed the benefits of putting them on a 
three-year plan—redshirting one Haley this 
year, the other the next and then playing 
them both as seniors. 

But the Haleys want to play now. It was 
bad enough that they waited until late Au- 
gust to reach Columbia, Mo., and match 
their skills against the rest of Mizzou’s well- 
regarded recruiting class. “I’m ready to go,” 
Simeon said. “If you only knew. I’m just 
ready to see what everybody can do.” 

Ball figures they will ultimately reach 
their goals. “The closest comparison you 
can come up with is the Grant twins [Ho- 
race and Harvey]. Both guys were 6-9,” 
Ball said. “These guys are 7-footers and 
similar athletes. They are going to be pros. 
They would have to take themselves out of 
the NBA.” 

That’s how far they progressed in their 
breakthrough 1993-’94 season. Was it the 
most important year of their lives? “You 
asked something I don’t even know,” 
Simeon said. “The most important years are 
to come.” ES 
Jeff Gordon is a staff writer for the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 
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6-foot-4 spot-up shooter. Strong. 
Nice leaper. Good finisher. Not par- 
ticularly quick. Average defender. 
Below average ball-handler. That 
was the book on University of Min- 
nesota swingman Voshon Lenard. In 
summary, a solid collegiate basket- 
ball player in need of some fine-tuning. 

Last May, Lenard made a decision to bypass 
his senior year and enter the 1994 National 
Basketball Association Draft. Some people told 
him it was the right choice. Others suggested 
sticking around for a final year of seasoning. 

“We liked him OK,” said one NBA scout. 
“We figured he’d go in the late first round.” 

“We saw him at a camp and told him it wasn’t 
a good time to come out,” said a player personnel 
director. “We told him he was going to drop, that 
there were too many [shooting] guards.” ~ 

Lenard listened to them all, while under- 
standing that his situation differed from those 
before him. Unlike the many underclassmen 
who had faced the same decision in the past, 
Lenard would have an option. Some additional 
leverage, or so he thought. For that, the NCAA 
was to be thanked. Or was it? 

In January, the NCAA passed a rule (Rule 
12.2.4.2.1) that allows collegiate underclass- 
men who apply for the NBA draft to change 
their minds within 30 days after the draft and 
return to school, provided they still meet eligi- 
bility requirements and have not signed or 
dealt with an agent. At face valuesthe ruleap= 
peared to be a substantial baggaining chip for 
the player who either did fot like his position 
in the draft or was not draftedpat all. 

But the NCAA rule id nothing, 
existing NBA rule that/sfat 
a player holds that player's 
year after his class’ eligibi 
means a freshman could\dec 
ble for the draft, be seleeted 
and the team that chos@ hi 
rights for four years, whil@a junior’s rights 
would be retained for two years} 

So the day Lenard announced he Gibesame= 
pling the NBA market, he had no idea how 
prophetic his remarks at a Minneapolis news 
conference would be. “The only way you get 
far in life is if you take chances,” Lenard said. 
“And right now, I’m taking a chance.” 

On June 29, at the Hoosier Dome in Indi- 
anapolis, the Milwaukee Bucks made Purdue 
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When Voshon 
Lenard looked 
to the future, 
he saw one 
more year at 
Minnesota. 


& 


TESTED THE NCAA'S NEW NBA 

DRAFT RULE. THEY'RE BOTH 
— BACK IN SCHOOL. WERE THEY 
Cae WINNERS OR LOSERS? 


junior Glenn Robinson the No. | selection. The 

crowd went wild. California point guard Jason 

Kidd went second to Dallas. Fans cheered. A pair 
Georgia 7-footer r iunioret ; 
Charles Claxton 
tried his hand at 
the NBA Draft, 
only to return to 
the Bulldogs. 


fthe next few weeks, 

munications major, 

gree in business. Make 

hen it came time to make 

ard was back in Minneapolis for 

another news conference as the answer to a fu- 

ture trivia question: Who was the first college 

player to take advantage of the NCAA under- 
classmen rule and return to school? 

“I made the decision to test the waters,” 
Lenard said, “and things didn’t work out.” 

They didn’t work out for 7-foot, 265-pound 
center Charles Claxton of Georgia, either. 
Claxton, a lumbering project of a player, was 
taken 52nd by the Phoenix Suns. He elected— 
was even advised by the Suns—to also return 
to school. “I didn’t anticipate being picked so 
late,” Claxton said. “I learned a lot about the 
things I need to work on. And I learned that 
this is a business.” 

Both players hit steel walls in their brief ne- 
gotiation sessions. As late second-round picks, 
Lenard and Claxton were tendered the NBA 
minimum required salary offer of $150,000 per 
season. Not exactly chump change, but pen- 
nies from hell compared to the contracts each 
envisioned signing. 

Lenard and Claxton remain the property of 
their respective teams and are locked into their 
current draft positions for two years. As it 
stands, both could have all-star, All-America 
type seasons and be no better off in terms of 
their bottom-line market value. 

“Even if I have a great season,” Claxton 
said, “I have nothing to negotiate with.” 

No matter what, Lenard and Claxton are in 
Second-Round City. 

“Basically, they’re both screwed,” Sacra- 
mento Kings General Manager Jerry Reynolds 
said. “I mean, take Voshon Lenard. Personally, 
I think he should’*ve gone higher, but he didn’t. 
The kid could be the Big Ten Player of the 
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Year [in 1994-’95], but it won’t make a lick 
of difference. He’s still the 46th pick. He’s 
stuck at the minimum [salary], no question 
about it.” 

“This rule wouldn’t affect Shaquille 
O’Neal or Chris Webber or Juwan Howard 
because they were lottery picks and knew 
they’d be,” Georgia coach Hugh Durham 
said. “The rule was made for the players who 
go a little later—and those are exactly the 
guys it’s hurting. What you have here is a rule 
that benefits the NBA. They keep the players’ 
rights. It doesn’t benefit the college player at 
all... and the NCAA passed the damn thing.” 


rue, says Rick Perko, the NCAA rep- 

resentative on its Pro Liaison Com- 

mittee. The NCAA did pass the rule. 

But only after it went virtually un- 

challenged in a debate at a National 
Basketball Coaches Association summit last 
fall in Charlotte, N.C., and only after a sur- 
vey of the NCAA Division I coaches turned 
out a 76 percent approval of the rule. 

That makes the after-the-fact criticism— 
and there’s been gobs of it from all over the 
country, especially from coaches—so diffi- 
cult to understand. The Pac-10 Conference 
has asked for the rule to be rescinded, a mo- 
tion that has been placed on the agenda for 
the NCAA Convention in January. 

“I think a couple of things have hap- 
pened,” Perko said. ‘First, I’m not sure the 
basketball coaches as a group, and perhaps 
the collegiate athletic community as a 
group, understood all the potential results 
that could be derived from passing this leg- 
islation. | mean, when you play the rule all 
out there are a lot of options of how it can 
impact both an athlete and a program.” 

Aside from locking a player into his draft 
slot, critics also condemn the rule for: 


M@ Placing college programs in periods of 


uncertainty. The two months or so upon de- 
claring entry in the draft, coupled with the 
30-day post-draft window to sign, leave a 
coach unsure about personnel returning to 
his team the following season and wonder- 
ing whether to hold out a scholarship in case 
the declared player opts to come back. 
@ Taking an athlete out of school. With try- 
out camps and interviews, players miss 
classes and fall behind. A player who 
chooses not to sign and instead returns to 
school may wind up falling too far behind in 
his academics to maintain eligibility for the 
upcoming season. To their credit, neither 
Lenard nor Claxton fell prey to this pitfall. 
@ Further encouraging the agent element. 
Some agents, or as Reynolds calls them, “the 
slink dinks,” fill players’ heads with big talk 
of big money. It doesn’t always work out for 
the player, but the agents always get paid. 
“Understand, please, that the NBA never 
endorsed this rule,” said Bucks player per- 
sonnel director Lee Rose, who served as a 
collegiate head coach at Transylvania, Pur- 
due and South Florida before heading to the 
NBA in 1986. “This was a rule that was en- 
dorsed and accepted by the NCAA and its 
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coaches, and I believe it puts everyone in a 
rather precarious situation.” 

“I’m for what’s best for college athletics 
and I don’t believe this rule is good for col- 
lege athletics,” Minnesota coach Clem 
Haskins said. “Pro basketball is a quick fix. 
The average player plays three or four 
years. When I talk about college, I talk 
about a 40-year investment. A college edu- 
cation gives you an opportunity to make a 
good living for 30 or 40 years.” 

New Orleans Athletic Director Ron 
Maestri, who chairs the NCAA’s Pro Liai- 
son Committee, doesn’t understand why 
Haskins is complaining. After all, Haskins 
is getting his star player back. But even be- 
yond that, Maestri said, opponents of the 
rule need to avoid shortsightedness and look 
at the big picture. It’s not just about playing 
professional basketball. 


4 a 
Hugh Durham: “(The rule] doesn’t 
benefit the college player at all.” 


“Voshon Lenard is going back to school. 
Now is that so bad?” Maestri asked both 
rhetorically and sarcastically. “Wouldn’t you 
agree that he’s better off than a kid from the 
past who had the same opportunity and did 
not get drafted? That kid is dead in the wa- 
ter. That kid couldn’t compete anymore in 
college. He’s lost his scholarship. He’s lost 
his eligibility. So, is it so bad that a young 
man wants to return to school and complete 
his education? Aren’t we supposed to be 
looking out for the student-athlete?” 

For more than a decade, the NCAA's Pro 
Liaison Committee examined the idea of per- 
mitting athletes to explore professional oppor- 
tunities without forfeiting eligibility. Some 
sports, like baseball, already allowed for it. 

“We wanted to find some mechanism to 
allow the athletes to test the waters without 
forfeiting their collegiate eligibility,” 
Maestri said. “They have that right.” 

North Carolina coach Dean Smith had 
been an advocate for such legislation since 
the early 1980s. In April 1994, Smith wrote 
a letter for NCAA News endorsing the rule 
and believes it accomplished its objective 
this summer, despite the financial dilemmas 
of Lenard and Claxton. 


“What was there for those two guys un- 
der the old rule? Were they better off then?” 
Smith asked. “I don’t think there’s any 
question it’s helped more than hurt.” 

In time, Smith said, the lottery picks will 
use it to their benefit, too. “Can you imag- 
ine if Glenn Robinson had said, “I think I'll 
go back to Purdue?’ ” Smith said. “Think of 
the extra money he could’ve made.” 

Durham, however, says Smith is target- 
ing the wrong audience. 

“T can see where Dean is coming from, but 
the kinds of players he’s talking about don’t 
need his help,” Durham said. “You don’t 
need rules for guys who have to pick be- 
tween making $60 million or $80 million. I'd 
like to lose some sleep over that decision.” 

The NFL seems to have a pretty good 
idea. Last year, the league put together an 
advisory board comprised of general man- 
agers, player personnel directors and scouts. 
Underclassmen wishing to enter the draft 
were encouraged to ask the board for an 
evaluation—a ballpark estimate where a 
player could expect to fall in the draft. 

Dozens of prospects applied. Several mar- 
quee athletes, such as Heisman Trophy candi- 
date Eric Zeier of Georgia, were advised to 
return to school. The deadline to be evaluated 
was Jan. 10, so the process was completed al- 
most four months before the draft was held. 

“That's a good system,” Rose said. “Too 
many times a player gets an overvaluation 
of his skills, too many people telling him 
he’s going in the first round. The idea of 
consulting some people who are objective, 
who would say, ‘You're a second-round 
pick,’ would be a real dose of reality.” 

In its current form, though, there are 
plenty of people who would love to get their 
meat hooks into this rule and gouge it from 
the books. That could very well happen in 
January, but not without the NCAA having 
its say in the matter. And the NCAA says 
one year hasn’t been enough. 

“There’s been some overreaction from all 
quarters. Folks need to get some time under 
their belts and watch and see if it works,” 
Perko said. “The committee’s view is that 
we're not in position to evaluate it and 
won’t be until a time down the road when 
we can go to the most appropriate sources 
we'll have: Voshon Lenard and Charles 
Claxton.” They'll be the so-called pioneers. 
The case studies. The guinea pigs. 

“We gave them the right to come out 
early and gather enough information as to 
where they’d be drafted and how much 
money they’d get,” Maestri said. “We gave 
them an option they didn’t have in the past. 
Now, do the teams retain their rights? Yes 
they do. But there are things a lot worse 
than Voshon Lenard and Charles Claxton 
coming back and getting their degrees. And 
even if they play well and their rights are re- 
tained for the minimum [salary] they still 
have a chance to play basketball. In my 
opinion, worse things could happen.” GS 
Tribune. 
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The top players are going to a lot of schools 
instead of just a select few,” said Maine 
coach Shawn Walsh, whose prolific-scoring 
Black Bears, led by Paul Kariya and Jim 
Montgomery, won the 1993 NCAA title. 
“Also, college hockey isn’t getting the blue 
chip forwards it was getting 10 years ago.” 
Walsh said many talented forwards from 
Canada are staying home and playing Major 
Junior Hockey. Even some Minnesota- and 
New England-area high school stars, once a 
lock to follow the collegiate route, are being 
lured to Canada, as happened with Jammie 
Langenbrunner of Cloquet, Minn., and Bryan 
Berard from Providence, R.I. “An aggressive 
approach by Canadian junior hockey and 


ie 
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NCAA legislation has impaired colleges from 
getting the top talent,” Walsh said. “The fact 
that we can’t talk to kids until they’re in 12th 
grade is hurting the college game.” 

Cutbacks in scholarships from 20 to 18 in 
the last few years has hurt depth, some 
coaches insist. “It’s a level playing field so 
everyone is playing it tighter,” Walsh said. 
“Even if you have one or two good offensive 
players, you have to be good defensively if 
you're going to compete successfully.” 

Buddy Powers, beginning his first season 
at Bowling Green after five seasons at Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, says the increas- 
ing emphasis on defense may in part come 
from trends in the National Hockey League. 
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Jason Botterill 
is one of many 
skilled forwards 
returning to 
Michigan this 
season. 
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“Coaches watch what’s happening in the 
NHL in the Stanley Cup playoffs and see 
how you can shut down top offensive teams 
with defensive strategies,” he said. “It carries 
over to what we implement. Everybody 
wants to win. So, you develop your style by 
the type of talent you have on hand. If I don’t 
have a great offensive team, I’m not going 
try to go toe-to-toe with Harvard, Maine or 
Michigan. I’m going to make sure we play 
defense, shut down their offense and put our 
team in the best position to win.” 

College hockey’s wide-open, offensive 
teams over the last five seasons include 
Maine, Boston University, Harvard, Michi- 
gan and Northern Michigan, with stars like 
Maine’s Kariya and Montgomery and North- 
ern Michigan’s Dallas Drake. But the most 
successful college program over the last 
seven years has been Lake Superior State of 
the CCHA. The Lakers have made defense 
an art form. And, along the way, they’ve gob- 
bled up NCAA titles in 1988, 1992 and 1994, 
and finished runner-up to Maine in 1993. 

Lake Superior built its dynasty on disci- 
plined defense, with stalwarts like Kord Cer- 
nich, Mark Astley, Karl Johnston and Chris 
Dahlquist—now with the Ottawa Senators— 
because it couldn’t compete with the name 
schools in attracting highly skilled forwards. 
Gradually, the Lakers got better offensive 
players, but they didn’t alter their tight- 
checking, in-your-face defensive concept. 

“Tt’s not like we didn’t try to score goals. 
We just let our defense set up our offense 
and the key was getting our players to buy 
into this system,” Lake Superior coach Jeff 
Jackson said. “It has to start with work 
ethic. When we got [former U.S. Olympian] 
Brian Rolston, we opened things up a bit. It 
was a strength, so we played to it. Last year, 
without Rolston, we had to play it tight until 


Harvard's 
Steve Martins 
looks to lead 
the Crimson 
to a national 
championship. 


some of our people stepped up on offense.” 
Lake Superior, a school with an enroll- 


ment of 3,400 located in the eastern tip of 


Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, is a good ex- 
ample of how small, obscure schools can 
compete with the so-called perennial pow- 
ers. “Lake Superior is the hot team. Coaches 
see how they get their players to be so com- 
mitted to defense so we take heed and try to 
use the same strategy,” Princeton coach 
Don “Toot” Cahoon said. “In our situation, 
we have to neutralize opponents in order to 
compete. ... So, the importance of good, 
solid defense is underscored.” 

Cahoon says that the talent pool in the U.S. 
for good offensive players seems fairly strong. 
“When I go to Select 16 and 17 camps, there’s 
always a good pool of skilled forwards. It 
seems like it’s tough to find defensemen. But 
when we get a hold of them in college, it 
seems like the emphasis is on defense.” 

“College hockey is getting more and 
more players who simply fit in better defen- 
sively,” said David McNab, the Anaheim 
Mighty Ducks’ director of player personnel 
and a former U.S. college scout with Wash- 
ington, Hartford and the New York Rangers. 
“The skill level isn’t there for a lot of teams 
like it used to be, so more teams are empha- 
sizing defense. . . . Their skill level is more 
suited to a defensive system than a run-and- 
gun style.” 

Michigan State coach Ron Mason, col- 
lege hockey’s all-time winningest coach 
with 699 victories in 28 seasons, says 
there’s still good offensive talent available, 
but that coaches are using those players dif- 
ferently. “Coaches are just not playing a 
wide-open style,” Mason said. “The CCHA 
may have been the leader in putting empha- 
sis on defense. Lake Superior has had great 
success by playing tight defense, and a lot 
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of teams in the CCHA followed their lead. 
Then a lot of teams in other leagues copied 
that style.” 

Minnesota coach Doug Woog says the 
rules of the game make it easier to play de- 
fense. “The skill level on offense hasn’t im- 
proved enough to overcome the way the 
game is being called,” Woog said. “It’s easier 
for some teams to bottle up offensive teams 
with defensive systems than it is to develop a 
strong offense,” Woog said. “The tag-up rule 
on offside allows players to dump the puck 
back in instead of forcing them to develop 
puck-handling skills. You keep it in deep, 
cause disruptions and wait for a team to 
make a mistake. The teams with quick, solid 
offensive talent can’t use their transition 
game as well as they used to.” 

Some coaches say there’s still too much 
holding and interference away from the puck 
and it’s nullifying the highly skilled players. 
“We need to make the game more exciting 
with more emphasis on offense,” said Jerry 
York, who’s taken over at Boston College this 
year after 15 seasons at Bowling Green. “I 
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don’t want our game to get like soccer with 
only a few goals scored. We need more of- 
fense, but do we need more penalties to do it?” 

Charlie Holden, the NCAA director of of- 
ficiating, insists that progress has been made 
in holding and interference penalties. “The 
NCAA rules committee put in holding the 
stick as a point of emphasis last year and the 
referees called it every time they saw some- 
one grab a stick. Two years ago, our point of 
emphasis was hitting from behind and cheat- 
ing on face-offs. We cleaned it up pretty 
well. This season, our point of emphasis is 
on holding and interference away from the 
puck. The players are starting to learn.” 

Despite the emphasis on defense, offen- 
sive-minded teams are expected to be 
among the NCAA contenders this season. 
Boston University, Michigan, Michigan 
State, Harvard and Minnesota are teams 
with plenty of skilled forwards and are ex- 
pected to be among college hockey’s elite. 

Then again, so is Lake Superior State. 6S 
Neil Koepke is a staff writer for The Lansing 
(Mich.) State Journal. 
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ow good is the prep 
class of 1995? Some 
say there are two 
good reasons to be- 
lieve it is as good as 
any previous class. 
Those reasons: Kevin 
Garnett and Stephon Marbury. 
Garnett, 6-10, already has col- 
lege coaches talking about 
things other than his towering 
talent. He has moved from the 
relatively laid-back community 
of Mauldin, S.C., to Chicago to 
attend Chicago Farragut for his 
senior season. 

“Going from a lifestyle in 
Mauldin to a lifestyle in inner- 
city Chicago, that will be some 
kind of experience,” said bas- 
ketball recruiting analyst Bill 
Cronauer of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
who has followed Garnett 
closely for the past three years. 

“From a straight basketball 
situation, no question he’s the 
No. | guy out there. It’s the old 
story about the great big man 
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THE BEST 


versus the great little man, and 
there’s nothing to hold him 
back,” Cronauer said. 

Insiders suggest that the 
move from Sun Belt to Rust 
Belt gives the recruiting advan- 
tage to Michigan, and had Gar- 
nett remained at home, it would 
have been advantage Caroli- 
nas—North and South. 

Marbury, praised as the best 
backcourt player to come out of 
the East since Kenny Anderson, 
was a dazzling passer at the pres- 
tigious summer ABCD camp. 
Bob Gibbons, the recruiting guru 
who chairs the selection process 
for Nike camps, calls him Amer- 
ica’s best point guard. Some ex- 
perts are questioning the depth 
of this class, but in the same 
breath they are suggesting that 


GLASS EVER? 


Garnett and Marbury are so 
good they make the class as 
good as it gets. Often mentioned 
at the top as well is Ron Mercer, 
a multi-talented 6-7 forward 
who transferred to Oak Hill 
Academy for his senior year. 
The defection of Garnett to 
Chicago still doesn’t take away 
from the extraordinary contri- 
bution to the class by the rela- 
tively tiny state of South 
Carolina. Even sans Garnett, 
the Palmetto State has a special 
post-point combo of its own in 
Leonard Johnson, 6-11, of Co- 
lumbia, who is expected to stay 
at home and wind up with Ed- 
die Fogler at South Carolina, 
and 6-1 B.J. McKie of Irmo. 
Gibbons sees McKie second- 
best in the country to Marbury 


Star 
forward 
Ron Mercer. 


at the key point guard position. 

Ranking of players always 
has been subjective, always will 
be, since players come from 
cities and hamlets, nooks and 
crannies, East and West, North 
and South. They also come in 
all shapes and sizes. 

Perhaps the most distinctive 
shape belongs to Robert Traylor 
of Detroit. He is 6-8 and his 


Kevin Garnett Cleft} and Chauncey Billups (below with ball} lead the high-flying 
Class of ’95 that may be one of the best ever. 


weight varies from 275 to 305. 


His nickname is Tractor. Unbe- | HE: TOP S50 HIGH SCHOO ol ScNIGARS: 


lievable as it sounds, Traylor is a (Listed Alphabetically) 
larger clone of Dametri Hill, 
who powered Florida to the Fi- PLAYER, HT. HOMETOWN EARLY COLLEGE LIST 
nal Four last year. Shareef Abdur-Rahim, 6-9 Marietta, Ga. California, Georgia Tech, Florida St., Florida, Georgia 

“When I first saw him, he was Courtney Alexander, 6-5 Durham, N.C. Duke, Virginia, Florida St., Michigan, Wake Forest 

y-¢ ? : 
only about 270 pounds but he Gary Bell, 6-5 Joliet, Ul. Committed to Notre Dame 
Could really, seally play and Be Geoff Billet, 6-0 Lincroft, N.J Vill R Virginia, Providence, Stanford, Boston Coll 
was a great kid,” Cronauer said. e0 et, 6- incroft, N.J. illanova, Rutgers, Virginia, Providence, Stanford, Boston College 
“He’s the type of kid who has Chauncey Billups, 6-3 Denver, Colo. California, Kansas, Villanova, Michigan 
kept on working his way up.” Ryan Blackwell, 6-7 Pittsford, N.Y. Syracuse, Illinois, Virginia, Purdue, Providence 

This is an intriguing class Mark Blount, 6-11 Summerville, S.C. Committed to Massachusetts 
whose top 50 oes SON Rasheed Brokenborough, 6-4 Philadelphia, Pa. Temple, Kansas, California, Xavier, Seton Hall 
the country—Pittsfield, Maine, : 
(6-8 Luther Clay); San Diego, Howard Brown, 6-4 Pottstown, Pa. Penn, Villanova, UMass, Penn State, Syracuse, Temple, UConn 
Cal., (6-10 Jelani McCoy); Fon Louis Bullock, 6-3 Accokeek, Md. Clemson, North Carolina, Maryland, Michigan, Georgia Tech 
du Lac, Wis., (6-10 Joe Harm- Vince Carter, 6-6 Daytona Beach, Fla. North Carolina, Florida, Florida St., Kansas, Duke, Kentucky 
sen); McKinney, Texas, (6-10 Luther Clay, 6-8 Pittsfield, Maine Maryland, Kentucky , Cincinnati, UConn, UMass, Purdue 
Bobby Joe Evans) Stamiord,: i caus Coser, 63 Tallulah, La Undecided 
Ct., (6-4 Rashamel Jones); : cree 
Compton, Cal., (6-5 Tommy Vonteego Cummings, 6-3 Thomson, Ga. Indiana, Alabama, UConn, UCLA, Michigan, Arkansas 
Prince); Miami, Fla., (6-7 Tim Taymon Domzalski, 6-9 Lovington, N.M. Commited to Duke 
James); and Kirkland, Wash. Bobby Joe Evans, 6-10 McKinney, Texas Undecided 
(6-5 Donald Watts, the son of Kevin Garnett, 6-10 Chicago, Ill. Michigan, South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, UConn 
former NBA star Slick Watts). . . 

: ots Joe Harmsen, 6-10 Fon du Lac, Wis, Tennessee, Marquette, DePaul, lowa, Wisconsin 

And perhaps the most in- 
triguing of them all hails from Derek Hood, 6-7 Kansas City, Mo. Kansas, Missouri, California, Arkansas, Miami 
Lovington, N.M. Randell Jackson, 6-10 Winchendon, Mass. Undecided 

Now, New Mexico isn’t ex- Tim James, 6-7 Miami, Fla. Committed to Miami 
actly considered the heartbeat of Antawn Jamison, 6-7 Charlotte, N.C. So. Carolina, No. Carolina, Duke, Virginia, N.C. State, Ga. Tech, Mich. 
U.S. high school hoops, yet that’s tsenatlane at Conia SC Caer 
where representatives from west aa Pesala ce 
Notre Dame. North Carolina, Rashamel Jones, 6-4 Stamford, Ct. Alabama, Purdue, Ga. Tech, Clemson, Ind., Temple, UConn, UMass 
UCLA, Vanderbilt, Virginia, Lari Ketner, 6-10 Philadelphia, Pa. Undecided 
Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Pur- Antric Klaiber, 6-10 Alexandria, Va. Georgetown, Georgia Tech, Duke, California, Michigan 
due, Kansas and many others Mel Levitt, 6-3 Mouth of Wilson, Va. Committed to Cincinnati 
traveled to watch 6-9 Taymon 
Domzalski; Duke was the lucky Brandon Lloyd, 6-0 Tulsa, Okla. Oklahoma State, Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Cincinnati 
one to woo and win him. Stephon Marbury, 6-1 Brooklyn, N.Y. Syracuse, Georgia Tech, Villanova, Michigan, Maryland, DePaul 

“First of all, he’s a 4.0 student, Jelani McCoy, 6-10 San Diego, Cal. UCLA, Arizona, Michigan, Duke, Arkansas, North Carolina 
and he’s one of those size-wise B.J. McKie, 6-1 Irmo, S.C. South Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Florida, Clemson 
Kids i ho can play either fale Ron Mercer, 6-7 Madison, Tenn, Arkansas, Vanderbilt, Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina 
five,’ Cronauer said. “He’s 
strong enough at 220 to 225 to Ricky Moore, 6-2 Augusta, Ga. Clemson, Nebraska, Tennessee, Connecticut 
‘ g gh at 22 225 
play post inside and yet he has Sam Okey, 6-7 Cassville, Wis. Wisconsin 
the ability to outmaneuver the Paul Pierce, 6-6 Inglewood, Cal. Kansas, USC, UCLA, Arizona, California 
ies bulkier se “eee es Tommy Prince, 6-5 Compton, Cal., UCLA, Arkansas, Arizona, Kansas, North Carolina 

é er forward. sa 

: Je Ls Peer os hess es Terrance Roberson, 6-7 Saginaw, Mich. Michigan, lowa, Syracuse, Michigan St., Minnesota, UMass 
true inside-outside kid. z 

This also is a class blessed Ryan Robertson, 6-4 St. Charles, Mo. Undecided 
with athletic talent in other | Marvin Rodgers, 6-9 Portsmouth, Va. Tenn., Wake Forest, Maryland, UMass, UConn, Villanova, Mich., Va. 
sports. Melvin Levitt turned Pete Sauer, 6-5 Pittsburgh, Pa. Vanderbilt, Virginia, Stanford, Wake Forest 
down eS he wa ee Ou Nicholas Sheppard, 6-9 Lake Charles, La. Undecided 
tunities—nhe was one 0 10S : 

: i: 4 ° es Oliver Simmons, 6-9 Nashville, Tenn. Committed to Kentucky 

top 10 prospects—to switch to 
Oak Hill Academy for hoops Damon Stringer, 6-0 Cleveland Hts., Ohio Undecided 
and announce a commitment to Kenny Thomas, 6-9 Albuquerque, N.M. Clemson, Arizona, Kansas, New Mexico, Nebraska, UConn 
Cincinnati. And Tim James of Robert Traylor, 6-8 Detroit, Mich. Michigan, Michigan State, Minnesota, lowa, Detroit Mercy 
Miami ; Northwestern : was Wayne Turner, 6-2 Chestnut Hill, Mass. Boston College, Providence, UConn, Virginia, Kentucky 
Florida’s Class 5-A high jump Denek Wane @6 Pattaad Wark Washing: alta 
champion, becoming only the LEE Bae ett al all ERI) 
second jumper in state history Albert White, 6-6 Inkster, Mich. Michigan State, Michigan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Minnesota, lowa 
to clear 7-feet, 2-inches. GS | Melvin Whitaker, 6-10 Raleigh, N.C. Undecided 
Bill Buchalter is a recruiting Tom Wideman, 6-9 Marietta, Ga. Wake Forest, Vanderbilt, Florida State, Florida, Georgia. 


analyst for the Orlando Sentinel. 
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DIVISIONIDIGEST 


: SKIING, SWIMMING & DIVING, FENCING 


Elevation 
Debate Makes 
Mountains Out 
of Moguls 


“eur 


It is the primary element of goal- 
setting: to aim high. When it 
comes to NCAA skiing, however, 
the heights a program can hope to 
attain are often directly related to 
the heights at which it competes. 

The most heated controversy 
raging in the ranks of NCAA 
skiing concerns the elevation of 
the host site for the national 
championship meet. The argu- 
ment brought to the rules com- 
mittee is that eastern schools, for 
a variety of reasons, are put at a 
severe disadvantage when the 
championships are held out west 
at sites often over an altitude of 
8,000 feet. 

Talk about external factors 
having an impact on a champi- 
onship tournament. 

“Any time a sea-level athlete 
has to go-up to 9,000 feet to 
compete for a national champi- 
onship, it isn’t an equal playing 
field,” said Middlebury (Vt.) 
coach Terry Aldrich. 

The elevation confrontation 
has forced the rules committee to 
hold this year’s event in New 
Hampshire—at mountains of the 
3,000-foot variety—the second 
straight season it will take place 
in the east. That could work 
heavily in the favor of Vermont, 
the defending national champion. 

The Catamounts have 
claimed four of the last six ski- 
ing crowns; the last three of 
those victories have come at 
eastern sites. Only once in that 
streak has Vermont won out 
west, taking top honors in 
Wyoming in 1989. The other two 
times they’ve headed west, the 
Catamounts finished runners-up. 
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“It’s a big issue now,” said Ver- 
mont coach Chip LaCase. “You 
can’t be running at an altitude so 
difficult on the people skiing.” 

On a supposedly fairer play- 
ing field, LaCase has every rea- 
son to be optimistic about his 
repeat chances. Vermont returns 
several high-placing performers 
from last year’s champs includ- 


Isabelle Charest and 
New Mexico look to 
catch defending 
champion Vermont. 


ing junior Gibson Lafountaine, 
who won the women’s slalom. 
Sophomores Melissa Welch and 
Susan Larson, both of whom 
posted top-20 finishes, add depth 
to a talented women’s alpine 
squad. Junior Brett Grabowski 
heads the men’s alpine team; 
Grabowski finished second in 
the giant slalom a year ago. 

The Catamounts also boast a 
strong cross country contingent, 
led by junior Aki Partanen, who 
finished fourth in the men’s 
competition, and junior Astri 
Syse, who took 11th on the 
women’s side. 

“From the outset, we look 
pretty good as a team,” said La- 
Case. “We hope to be a con- 
tender for the championship.” 

If its skiers can adjust to un- 
familiar eastern conditions, 
Utah could mount the stiffest 
challenge to Vermont’s defense. 
The Utes placed second a year 
ago, only 21 points off the pace. 
But coach Pat Miller lost about 
65 percent of his alpine unit and 
will have to count on the contin- 
ued success of sophomore 
Havard Solbakken, last year’s 


men’s cross country champion. 
Colorado’s chances rest on 
the ability of coach Richard 
Rokos’ recruits to complement a 
solid returning nucleus of Greg 
Buchheister (fourth in the giant 
slalom), Karen Kendall (fifth in 
giant slalom) and Brandy Prosser 
(ninth in 15-kilometer freestyle). 
COLLEGE SPORTS ALL STARS: SENIORS: 


Hayden Barile, New Hampshire; Greg 
Buchheister, Colorado; Karen Kendall, Col- 
orado. JUNIORS: Mia DeMatte, Middle- 
bury, Vt.; Jennifer Seed, Williams, Mass.; 
Brett Granowski, Vermont; Gibson Lafoun- 
taine, Vermont; Aki Partanen, Vermont; 
Kristen Rogers, Middlebury, Vt. SOPHO- 
MORES: Mattias Erlandsson, New Mexico; 
Erik Roland, Denver; Narcisa Sehovic, 
Denver; Havard Solbakken, Utah. FRESH- 
MEN: Dave Jareck, Middlebury; Sonja 
Rusch, Denver; Scott Wither, Colorado. 


Steve Fisher is widely consid- 
ered one of the top recruiters in 
college basketball. But the man 
who lured the Fab Five and this 
year’s tremendous crop to Ann 
Arbor may not even be the best 
recruiter on Michigan’s campus. 
That distinction may belong to 
John Urbanek, the Michigan 
men’s swimming coach. Urbanek 
landed three of the most sought- 
after swimmers in North Amer- 
ica and, in the process, may have 
brought an end to Stanford’s 
three-year stranglehold on the 
Division I championship. “This 
incoming freshman class is the 
best we've ever had,” said Ur- 
banek, who is now looking to 
bring Michigan its first swim- 
ming title since 1961. 

Urbanek’s prize catches in- 
clude Derya Buyukuncu, the 
high school national record- 
holder in the 100-yard back- 
stroke (47.50) whose time in the 
50 freestyle (20.27) was the 
fastest in the nation among prep 
swimmers last year; Jason Lan- 
caster, a record-holder in the 200 
individual medley (1:46.90) 
who posted the best prep time in 
the 100 fly (48.39) a year ago; 
and Owen Von Richter, who 
swam for Canada at this sum- 
mer’s World Championships 
and placed 14th in the 400 IM. 

“Tf that chemistry is good, we 
definitely have the material to 
win,” said Urbanek. 

Some other “material” at Ur- 
banek’s disposal is five-time 
NCAA champ Gestabo Borges, 
winner of the last three NCAA 
100 freestyle titles, and Tom 
Dolan, runner-up last year in the 
500 free and 400 IM who set a 
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world record (4:12.30) in win- 
ning the 400-meter IM at the 
World Championships in Rome. 

“There will be a lot of pres- 
sure on this team, but the people 
in this program can handle pres- 
sure,” said Urbanek. 

Much of the pressure will be 
applied by Stanford, though the 
Cardinal must replace the most 
productive class in school history. 
Six Stanford seniors accounted 
for 206 points at last year’s na- 
tional meet. 

Auburn is also expected to be 
in the hunt, with seven returning 
All Americas to be joined by 
Mike Andrews, an All America 
backstroke transferring from the 
now-defunct UCLA program. 
COLLEGE SPORTS ALL STARS: SENIORS: 
Gestabo Borges (free) Michigan; Ray 
Carey (fly) Stanford; Chemi Gil (diving) Mi- 
ami; Stephen Clarke (fly/free) Florida; Kurt 
Grote (breast) Stanford; Scott Jett (free) 
Auburn; Michael Wouda (free/IM) Michi- 
gan. JUNIORS: P.J. Bogart (diving) Min- 
nesota; Tamas Deutsch (back) Miami; Joe 
Hudepohl (free) Stanford; Roy Sharp 
(back) Michigan; Ugur Taner (fly) Califor- 
nia. SOPHOMORES: Tom Dolan (free/IM) 
Michigan; Kent Johnson (free) USC; John 
Piersma (free) Michigan; Evan Stewart 
(diving) Tennessee. FRESHMEN: Derya 
Buyukuncu (back/free) Michigan; Lars 
Frolander (fly) SMU; Jason Lancaster 
(IM/fly) Michigan; Manolis Lentaris (free) 


Stanford's Jenny 


will defend her tit! 


Minnesota; Jeremy Linn (breast) Ten- 
nessee; Chris Mantilla (diving) Miami; 
John McLeod (IM) Minnesota; Owen Von 
Richter (IM) Michigan. 


“ 
For as long as Division I has 
crowned a women’s swimming 
and diving champion, three 
schools have unfailingly stood 
atop the sport’s pinnacle: Stan- 
ford, Texas and Florida, No other 
school has worn the crown; in 
fact, no other school has even 
broken the top three at a national 


meet. They’ve become the Moe, 
Larry and Curly of women’s 


swimming, perpetually linked 
together as a threesome. 

Well, the sport may be ready 
to add a Shemp to the mix. For 
the first time since the inaugural 
championship season of 1982, 
several schools outside the Big 
Three have a chance to move 
into the previously exclusive up- 
per echelon. 

“It was bound to happen,” 
said Florida coach Chris Martin. 

Indeed, there are more tal- 
ented teams capable of making a 
run at the top than ever before. 
Which makes it even more 
amazing that Stanford remains 
secure as the one true favorite 
for this year’s championship. 

Stanford has won four of the 
last six titles, including the last 
three in a row. 

Jenny Thompson is back for 
her senior season, looking to add 
to her collection of six individ- 
ual championships which in- 
cludes last year’s 100-yard 
freestyle and 100 fly. Four-time 
diving champ Eileen Richetelli 
also returns after missing last 
season with a back injury; 
Richetelli was the NCAA Diver 
of the Year in both her sopho- 
more and junior years. 

“Those two are like money in 
the bank,” said Stanford coach 
Richard Quick. 


Texas returns two defending 
champions in seniors Tobie 
Smith (mile freestyle) and 
Robin Carter (three-meter div- 
ing). But coach Jill Sterkel must 
be simultaneously concerned 
with keeping pace with Stanford 
while keeping some distance 
from the rapidly approaching 
pack. “The days of dominance 
are over. Points are not as easy 
to come by, and that creates a 
much tighter race for the top 
spots,” said Sterkel. 

Southern Cal may someday 
be the answer to the trivia ques- 
tion: Who was the first team 
other than Stanford, Texas and 
Florida to finish in the top three? 


PRESEASON RANKINGS 


Men’s/Women’s 
Skiing 

1. Vermont (7) 94 
2. Utah (2) 87 
3. Colorado (1) 72 
4. New Mexico 71 
5. Denver 56 
6. Middlebury (Vt.) 39 
7. Dartmouth 37 
8. Ala.-Anchorage 35 
9. New Hampshire 22 
10.Williams (Mass.) 16 
Men’s Swimming 

& Diving 

1. Michigan (8) 98 
2. Stanford (2) 92 
3. Auburn 75 
4. Texas 72 
5. California 50 
6t. Arizona 44 
6t.Southern Cal 44 
8t.Florida 20 
8t. Tennessee 20 
10.Minnesota 20 


Women’s Swimming 

& Diving 

1. Stanford (10) 100 
2. Texas 78 
3. Southern Cal. 74 
4. Florida 66 
5. Michigan 64 
6. Auburn 52 
7. SMU 45 
8t. Arizona 26 
8t. UCLA 26 
10.Alabama 5 
Men’s/Women’s 
Fencing 

1. Penn St. (8) 96 
2. Notre Dame (2) 87 
3. Yale 67 
4. Pennsylvania 64 
5. Columbia 49 
6. Princeton 48 
7. St. John’s 41 
8. Ohio St. 22 
9. Stanford 16 
10.Wayne St. (Mich.) 15 


All the preseason Top 10 rankings are compiled by Coiece Sports and reflect coaches’ rank- 
ings. A first-place vote receives 10 points, second-place gets nine, etc. Total points are tabu- 
lated in the right-hand column. First-place votes are in parentheses. 


Kristine Quance was the only 
swimmer to win three individual 
events at last year’s national 
meet (200 breast, 200 and 400 
IM) and did so as a freshman. 
COLLEGE SPORTS ALL STARS: SENIORS: 
Robin Carter (diving) Texas; Eileen 
Richetelli (diving) Stanford; Chery! Santini 
(diving) SMU; Tobie Smith (free) Texas; 
Jenny Thompson (free/fly) Stanford. 
JUNIORS: Tracy Bonner (diving) Ten- 
nessee; Berit Puggaard (fly) SMU. 
SOPHOMORES: Anne Kampfe (IM/fly) 
Michigan; Kristine Quance (breast/IM) 
USC. FRESHMEN: Taylor Bendel (free/fly) 
Michigan; Cindy Bertelink (free) UCLA; 
Kim Johnson (free/IM) Michigan; Karen 
Manglitz (IM) Georgia; Michele Schroder 
(breast) Texas; Emily Short (breast) USC. 


“er 


Thanks to another change in the 
national tournament format, 
depth of talent is no longer a pri- 
ority for fencing coaches. 

“The way it was last year, 
good teams didn’t have to have 
great individuals. You could be 
deep and still be very strong in 
all events. Now, one great fencer 


in each weapon can give you 
enough points to win the na- 
tional title,” said Notre Dame 
coach Mike DeCicco. 

And with the addition of 
women’s eppe to the menu at the 
nationals, NCAA fencing in 
1994 will bear little resemblance 
to its predecessors. Penn State 
certainly has the individual tal- 
ent to win under the new format, 
featuring two-time NCAA 
women’s foil champion Olga 
Kalinovskya and two-time men’s 
foil runner-up Andy Gearhard. 

But the new scoring system 
will enable more teams to re- 
main competitive, which will 
definitely help Notre Dame de- 
fend its first fencing title. 
COLLEGE SPORTS ALL STARS: SENIORS: 
Regina Moroney (F) St. John's; Harald 
Winkmann (E) Princeton; Chris Klaus (E) 
Princeton; Andy Gearhard (F) Penn St.; 
Rob Conway (F) Columbia. JUNIORS: 
Carin Wolf (F) Penn St.; Olga Kalinovsky 
(F) Penn St.; Maria Payni (F) Notre Dame; 
Megumi Sakae (F) Penn; Brian Moroney 
(F) St. John’s; George Kalmar (S) Penn; 
SOPHOMORES: Kristin Foellmer (F) Bran- 
deis; Jennifer Curtis (E) Columbia; Alexan- 
dre Edelman (E) Penn. GS 
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Last Hurrah 
for D-H 
Hockey 


MEN’S IGE HOGKEY 


Coaches are always taking 
things one at a time. “We'll just 
take it one game at a time” is 
the primary staple of a coach- 
speak vocabulary. But when an 
NCAA Division II hockey 
coach this year says he is plan- 
ning to take things “one year at 
a time,” he’s not just wielding 
some convenient cliché. The 
truth is, he has no other choice. 


This is, in all likelihood, the 
last season for Division II hockey. 
There are only 13 teams—scat- 
tered from New England to the 
Midwest to the South—compet- 
ing for the D-II title, so the sport 
probably will be discontinued af- 
ter this season. “Division II seems 
like it’s over,” said Mankato 
(Minn.) State coach Don Brose. 

Some of the schools will con- 
sider a move up to Division I. 
Most will try to join Division 
III, where many of their current 
opponents already play. A few 
may even decide to drop hockey 
altogether. 

But as cloudy as the future is 
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DIVISION! DIGEST 


for Division II hockey, the pres- 
ent couldn’t be much brighter. 

Bemidji State (Minn.) coach 
Bob Peters is still beaming over 
his squad’s championship win 
last season over Alabama- 
Huntsville. The Beavers lost the 
first game of the finals, 5-3, then 
proceeded to beat the Chargers, 
2-1, to tie the series and wrap up 
their 11th national title with a 
1-0 win in the deciding mini 
game. “It was one of the all-time 
classic games, high-powered 
from beginning to end,” said Pe- 
ters, whose squad has won three 
straight D-II crowns, including 
one in 1984 before the champi- 
onship tournament was tem- 
porarily halted. 

Seven major contributors 
have since left Bemidji, includ- 


Mike Scanion and 
Alabama-Huntsville 
hope to get back 
to the finals. 


ing Jason Mack, who scored the 
clinching goal 90 minutes and 48 
seconds after the opening face- 
off, and leading scorer Jim 
Karner, who assisted on Mack’s 
goal. But the line of Omer 
Belisle, Craig Matatall and Craig 
McKechney (a combined 79 
points) returns intact, and center 
Bernie Adlys (25 points) will 
once again be paired with right 
wing Eric Monsroud (24), giving 
Peters a solid collection of scor- 
ing options. 

Senior Kris Bjornson, whose 
26 points in 1993-'94 are tops 
among returning defensemen, is 
back to bolster the blue line. 


HOCKEY, SWIMMING & DIVING. 


And goalie Robin Cook should 
be as stingy as ever (2.99 goals- 
against). 

But before the Beavers take 
their place in history as the last 
Division II hockey champion, 
Alabama-Huntsville will have 
something to say. The Chargers 
are coming off a 21-5-1 cam- 
paign—their best record ever— 
during which they outdrew the 
Huntsville Lasers of the East 
Coast Hockey League, a neigh- 
boring professional team that 
has since left town. UAH aver- 
aged close to 3,000 fans per 
game at the Von Braun Civic 
Center, where a capacity crowd 
of 6,500 witnessed the stirring 
final between the Chargers and 
Bemidji’s Beavers. 

Coach Doug Ross returns 
several standouts, including se- 
nior forward Garry Symons and 
junior goalie Derek Puppa, 
whose older brother, Darren, 
minds the nets for the NHL’s 
Florida Panthers. 

Beyond the Beavers and 
Chargers, there isn’t a legitimate 
championship contender in the 
cozy Division II ranks. 
Mankato (Minn.) State and 
Mercyhurst both finished be- 
low .500 a year ago, but expect 
to improve and hope to emerge 
as darkhorses. American Inter- 
national returns four of its top 
seven scorers, but goalie Shawn 
Arcidiacono must improve on 
his 4.70 GAA. 


Couece Sports SPOTLIG 


ERIC 
a 
(W. Va.) 


Bovaird, a 6-3 
senior guard, is the top returning 
scorer in Division Il. He averaged 
27.9 ppg. last year, shooting a sen- 
sational 45.4 percent from three- 
point range (99-for-218). Bovaird 
has 1,128 career points in two sea- 
sons at West Liberty, which carries 
dual affiliate status between D-II 
and NAIA. 


COLLEGE SPORTS ALL STARS: SENIORS: 
Omer Belisle (F) Bemidji St, (Minn.); Kris 
Bjornson (D) Bemidji St; Matt Gill (F) St. 
Michael's (Vt.); Brian Lyke (D) Mankato St. 
(Minn.); Justin Proud (D) Mercyhurst 
(Pa.); Phil Saunders (D) American Int'l 
(Mass.); Gary Symons (F) Ala.-Huntsville. 
JUNIORS: Mike Connell (F) New Hamp- 
shire Coll.; Robin Cook (G) Bemidji St.; 
Kevin McKinnon (F) Mercyhurst; Derek 
Puppa (G) Ala.-Huntsville. 


Because swimming champion- 
ships are won in pools and not on 
paper, Oakland (Mich.) is the 
popular pick to claim its sixth 
straight crown. If time sheets and 
rosters had a little more impact 
on the outcome. however, Oak- 
land coach Tracy Huth would be 
a lot more concerned. 

“On paper, Air Force is as 
good as we are, maybe better,” 
said Huth. “Looking at the re- 
cruits they got, they have at least 
as much raw talent as we do, 
maybe even more. We have to 
bank on our experience.” 

Fortunately for Huth, his re- 
turning swimmers have some 
quality experience to draw from. 
Junior Kristen Nagelkirk is the 
defending champion in the 100-, 
200- and 500-yard freestyle 
events; as a freshman, Nagelkirk 
won the 200 and finished second 
in other two races. Ellen Lessig 
has won the 50 free each of her 
two years of competition, Deb- 
bie Nickels won the mile 
freestyle and scored in three 
other events last year and diver 
Becky Bach had top-four show- 
ings on both boards. All four of 
those key returnees are juniors. 
“We did an OK job recruiting 
that year,” said Huth. 

Even with all that returning 
talent, Huth anticipates a much 
closer finish than in recent 


JEN WAGNER 
California (Pa.] 


Wagner, a junior 
first baseman, 
enjoyed a rec- 
ord-breaking 
season in 1994. As a sophomore, 
Wagner set a PSAC record for 
home runs (14) and slugging per- 
centage (.848) to go with her 
team-leading batting average 
(.475) for the Lady Vulcans, who 
went 38-13 and won their sixth- 
straight league title. 


Previa contention, 


years. “This could be the best 
meet we’ve had since the first 
year we won,” said Huth, refer- 
ring to the 1990 championship 
Oakland captured by winning 
the 400 freestyle relay, the last 
race of the meet. 

Indeed, this could be the 
year Air Force unseats Oak- 
land. Coach Casey Converse 
returns national champions in 
the 100 breaststroke (senior 
Tanja Hauber), 200 (sopho- 
more Maiya Anderson) and the 
400 medley relay. Anderson 
also posted a third-place finish 
in the 400 IM. 

“We look great on paper. If 
you scored our times coming in 
[to the nationals] against [Oak- 
land’s] times coming in, we 
would have won. But, we’ve 
got to go to the meet and get it 
done,” said Converse. “Our ex- 
pectations are much greater 
this year. We understand now 
that we have the ability to be 
pretty good.” 

As usual, Clarion (Pa.) 
should also be pretty good, 
though perhaps a notch below 
the front-runners. The Golden 
Eagles return three sophomore 
All Americas—including Lau- 
rie Ratica, who took second in 


the 100 fly a year ago—and 
most relay units are back intact. 

North Dakota and Northern 
Michigan should both be back 
in the top five this season. UND 
returns senior All Americas 
Tisha Yantzser (second in 100 
breast, fourth in 200 breast) and 
Missy Tuominen (top six in both 
diving events). NMU has all but 
one member of last year’s na- 
tional contingent back, including 
distance freestyler Jennifer 
Crouse (third in the 500 free, 
fifth in the mile). 

Division II coaches must also 

be wary of the new kid on the 
blocks. Drury (Mo.) moves up 
from the NAIA, where it won the 
last three women’s swimming 
and diving titles. 
COLLEGE SPORTS ALL STARS: SENIORS: 
Tanja Hauber (breast) Air Force; Shannon 
Hite (free) Drury (Mo.); Missy Tuominen 
(diving) N. Dakota; Tisha Yantzer (breast) 
N. Dakota. JUNIORS: Becky Bach (diving) 
Oakland (Mich.); Robbyn Fennell (diving) 
Drury; Ellen Lessig (free) Oakland; Kristen 
Nagelkirk (free) Oakland; Debby Nickels 
(free) Oakland; Valerie Bates (free) Hen- 
derson St. (Ark.). SOPHOMORES: Maiya 
Anderson (breast/IM) Air Force; Jennifer 
Crouse (free) N. Michigan; Shannon Goff 
(back) Air Force; Kristi Munson (IM) 
Drury; Laura Ratica (fly) Clarion (Pa.); 
Nida Zuhal (free) Drury. FRESHMEN: Jill 
Mellis (breast/IM) Oakland; Andrea Murray 
(diving) Oakland; Jennifer Schilling (IM) 
CS-Bakersfield. 


From the rubble of a toppled dy- 
nasty, another one emerges. 
Oakland (Mich.) finally man- 
aged to break Cal State-Bakers- 
field’s eight-year stranglehold 
on Division II men’s swimming, 
earning top honors in 1994. Af- 
ter 10 second-place finishes in 
15 years—six of which came 
during Bakersfield’s reign—the 
Pioneers now appear poised to 
extend their hold of the champi- 
onship that had so long eluded 
their grasp. “This is probably 
one of our deeper teams, one of 
our more talented teams,” said 
coach Pete Hovland. 

Hovland will again count 
heavily on several swimmers 
who posted clutch perfor- 
mances at last season’s nation- 
als. David Paxton won the 500- 
and 1,650-yard freestyles as a 
freshman. Chris Zoltak, now a 
junior, won his second straight 
championship in the 100 fly 
and finished second in both 


backstrokes while classmate 
Arthur Albiero earned one sec- 
ond- and two third-place fin- 
ishes. Two current seniors will 
also defend individual titles: 
Morgan Bailey in the 50 
freestyle and Dario DiFazio in 
both diving events. 

“Last year was a surprise. I 
felt we were a pretty young 
team and we were probably a 
year away,” said Hovland. “I’m 
glad our kids were impatient 
and didn’t listen to me.” 

Chuck Warner wishes they 
hadn’t. The Cal State-Bakers- 
field coach had his team in po- 
sition for a ninth consecutive 
championship, heading into the 
final day of competition with a 
five-point lead over Oakland. 
This year, it would be a simi- 
larly stunning upset for 
Warner’s Roadrunners to unseat 
the Pioneers. Bakersfield lost 10 
All Americas to graduation and 
Warner will look for suitable re- 
placements in a class of fresh- 
men so talented he thinks 15 of 
them have “a very good chance 
to qualify for nationals.” Junior 
college transfers Dave Mosher 
(fly) and Jim Emmons (breast) 
and high school diving sensa- 
tion Cliff Johanson are the best 
of the bunch. 

Clarion (Pa.) will also de- 
pend on the impact of a strong 
crop of recruits. Coach Bill 
Miller landed two high school 
All Americas and three other 
freshmen whose times in their 
respective events are already be- 
low the cuts for the NCAA na- 
tional meet. 

By contrast, Edinboro (Pa.) 
didn’t land a single recruit. 
Coach Dan Langan departed 
for an assistant’s position at 
West Virginia, and Kenwin 
Chock took over late in the 
summer. Chock will benefit 
from the return of every Edin- 
boro national participant from 
last season and she knows how 
to utilize talent; Chock coached 
Scott Claypool, the top high 
school swimmer in the nation, 
at Hudson High in Ohio. 

Cal-Davis finished third a 
year ago, but most anticipate a 
dropoff for the Aggies. All nine 
members of last year’s national 
contingent are gone, leaving 
first-year coach Darryl Swenson 
with one All America—sopho- 
more Pat Foster. 

COLLEGE SPORTS ALL STARS: SENIORS: 
Morgan Bailey (free) Oakland (Mich.); 
Dario DiFazio (diving) Oakland; Mervyn 


PRESEASON RANKINGS 


Men’s Ice Hockey 


1. Bemidji (Minn.) St. 

2. Ala.-Huntsville 

3. Mankato (Minn.) St. 
4. Mercyhurst (Pa.) 

5. American Int'l (Mass.) 


(6) 
(2) 


Men’s Swimming 
Diving 

. Oakland (Mich.) 

. Cal. St.-Bakersfield 
. Clarion (Pa.) 

. Edinboro (Pa.) 

. Cal.-Davis 

. South Dakota 

. Drury (Mo.) 

. Shippensburg (Pa.) 
. North Dakota 

10. Denver 


(10) 1 


bra Roel beat He) al call Be |S | aed IT 


1. Oakland (Mich.) (10) 1 
2. Air Force 

3. Clarion (Pa.) 

4. North Dakota 

5. No. Michigan 

6. Drury (Mo.) 

7. Cal. St.-Bakersfield 

8. No. Colorado 

9. Indiana (Pa.) 

10.West Chester (Pa.) 


78 
73 
60 
52 
45 


00 
87 
60 
56 
54 


00 
90 
59 


All the preseason rankings are compiled by 

COLLEGE Sports and reflect coaches’ rankings. 
A first-place vote receives 10 points, second- 
place gets nine, etc. Total points are tabulated 


in the right-hand column. First-place votes 
are in parentheses. 


Faassen de Heer (back) Henderson St. 
(Ark.); Joe McCook (free/fly) CS-Bakers- 
field; Tomas Salcedo (breast) CS-Bakers- 
field; Dan Stoner (fly) Clarion (Pa.); Matt 
Trasen (free/fly) CS-Bakersfield; JUNIORS: 
Arthur Albiero (IM, back) Oakland; Jason 
Knudsen (free) South Dakota; Trent Lezer 
(diving) North Dakota; Chris Zoltak (fly, 
back) Oakland. SOPHOMORES: Nicklas 
Bohman (IM, breast) Drury (Mo.); Jason 
Brawner (free) Drury; David Paxton (IM) 
Oakland; Jorgen Uusimaki (free) Drury; 
Joe Klein (free) Henderson St. FRESH- 
MEN: Ken Bedford (diving) Clarion; Andy 
Ferguson (diving) Clarion; Jeff Grooters 
(free) South Dakota; Cliff Johanson (div- 
ing) CS-Bakersfield; Cory Tague (back) 
CS-Bakersfield. GS 
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Look to 
WISCONSIN 
For Hockey's 
Big Cheese 


MEN'S IGE HOGKEY 


It’s the Bermuda Triangle of Di- 
vision III hockey. The boundary 
begins in the dead center of Wis- 
consin, in Stevens Point, extends 
southwest to River Falls, 
stretches to Superior in the north- 
western tip of the Badger State 
and back down to the Point. Na- 
tional championships find their 
way inside the triangle and never 
come out. At least, not too often. 

Six of the last seven Division 
III titles have been claimed by 
one of the three Wisconsin wun- 
derkinds, four by Stevens Point 
and two—including the 1994 
crown—by River Falls. Supe- 
rior, which lost 6-4 to River Falls 
in °94, is the only one never to 
have taken top honors. But the 
Yellowjackets won the Northern 
Collegiate Hockey Association 
regular-season title last year and 
emerged from the COLLEGE 
Sports coaches’ poll as favorites 
to end their title drought. 

“The difference between first 


and eighth in our league might 
be one goal,” said Stevens Point 
coach Joe Baldarotta. “It’s 
tougher to survive our league 
playoffs than the NCAAs.” 

The NCHA is so rich in talent, 
four teams went into the final 
weekend of the season with a shot 
at finishing first. “I have such a 
sick sense of humor, I would have 
liked to see a four-way tie just so 
I could see how the tiebreakers 
work,” said Baldarotta. 

The reason Wisconsin hockey 
has flourished is simple. “About 
seven or eight years ago, teams 
in this area started recruiting ju- 
nior-type players instead of high 
school kids. That raised the level 
of play,” said Superior coach 
Steve Nelson. “I’d say 95 per- 
cent of our conference has junior 
hockey experience.” The results 
speak for themselves. 

Superior is loaded and anx- 
ious to avenge last season’s close 


loss in the finals. The top line of 


John Murgatroyd, Brent Shaback 
and Vince Devlin—all sopho- 
mores—returns intact. Senior 
center Kevin Sobb will again 
team with classmate Fred Harbin- 
son on his left wing. Harbinson 
and Murgatroyd tied for Supe- 
rior’s scoring lead a year ago. 
Not to be outdone, River 
Falls will have its top line back 
from the title team. Right wing 
Russ Johnson was second on the 
Falcons with 44 points, the 


Coucce Sports SPOTLIGHT 


TIM 
JORGENSEN 
Wisc.-Oshkosh 


Despite being 
drafted by the 
San Diego 
Padres in the 28th round of the 
1994 draft, Jorgensen will be back 
at shortstop for his senior year at 
Oshkosh. The 1994 Division III 
Player of the Year hit .455 with a 
school-record 23 home runs and 
record-tying 64 RBI. Jorgensen hit 
400 in being named MVP of the Di- 
vision IIl World Series. 
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VANDISHA 
WILDER 
Christopher 
Newport (Va.] 


Wilder heads 
into her senior year with a stunning 
track resumé that includes 16 All- 
America awards, two personal 
national titles, four national crowns 
in relays and three Division II] team 
championships. Last year, Wilder 
won the 200 meters and was part 
of the champion 400 relay squad 
that helped CNU win the Division 

Ill women’s outdoor title. 


third-best total in the NCHA. 
Johnson will again work with 
center Brian Wilson (24 goals) 
and defensive-minded left wing 
Jeremy Jeannette. 

Coach Dean Talafous is ex- 
cited about working his talented 
recruiting class into the mix of 
returning talent. “As soon as we 
can come together and start 
playing good, confident hockey, 
we'll be as good as we were last 
year,” said Talafous. 

Stevens Point should be at 
least as good as last year’s in- 
stallment. The Pointers lost 
Frank Cirone, the 1994 Division 
III Player of the Year, but return 
what Baldarotta feels is “the best 
defensive corps we’ve ever had.” 
Seniors Brian Idalski and Todd 
Passini blend their blueline 
toughness with the offensive 
weaponry of fellow defensemen 
Drew Fletemeyer and Paul Voth. 
Having All America goalie David 
Ketola as the last line of defense 
won’t hurt too much either. 

The only team with even a 
prayer of taking on the triangle 
is Fredonia (N.Y.) The Blue 
Devils finished third last season 
in their first trip to the Final 
Four and return two-time All 
America right wing Craig Con- 
ley (72 points) and his center 
Jeff Lupu (45 goals, 74 points). 
COLLEGE SPoRTS ALL STARS: SENIORS: 
Craig Conley (F) Fredonia (N.Y.); Marcello 
Gentile (F) Bowdoin (Maine); Fred Harbin- 
son (F) Wisc.-Superior; Brian Idalski (D) 


Wisc.-Stevens Point; David Ketola (G) 
Wisc.-Stevens Point. JUNIORS: Russ 
Johnson (F) Wisc.-River Falls; Jeff Lupu 
(F) Fredonia; Chris Maybury (F) R.1.T. 
(N.Y.). SOPHOMORES: Mark Ketzner (G) 
St. John’s (Minn.); John Murgatroyd (F) 
Wisc.-Superior; Nathan Pitt (G) Minn.- 
Crookston; Eric Preston (F) Fredonia; 
Brian Wilson (F) Wisc.-River Falls. 


Rob Concannon and 
Salem St. (Mass.J 
are shooting for an upset. 


MEN'S SWIMMING 
AND DIVING 


If he were a teenage girl or a 
Division I men’s basketball 
coach, Jim Steen would proba- 
bly be more excited at the 
prospect of a Sweet Sixteen. In- 
stead, the coach/architect of the 
premier dynasty in college 
sports—Kenyon (Ohio) men’s 
swimming—prefers not to think 
about a possible 16th straight Di- 
vision III championship. 

“To be perfectly honest, we 
don’t spend a lot of time hug- 
ging ourselves over how won- 
derful we are,” said Steen. “We 
realize it is unusual. But we can- 
not afford to indulge ourselves 
in self-congratulations or wal- 
low around in our success.” 

If anybody deserves to in- 
dulge and wallow, it would be 
Steen. He extended the NCAA’s 
longest active championship 
streak—any sport, any level—a 
year ago with a team he consid- 
ered to lack the talent of its pre- 
decessors. “Last year was one of 
the most questionable men’s 
teams we've had here, but it 
ended up one of the more inspir- 
ing. We didn’t have the usual 
stars; we usually have two or 
three of the best swimmers ever 
in Division IIT.” 

Whether this year’s roster 
contains any legends-in-the- 
making remains to be seen. But 
it certainly offers enough talent 


for Steen to continue his un- 
precedented run. 

Seven All Americas return, 
all of whom registered at least 
one fourth-place finish or better 
at last year’s national meet. 
Three of those are back to de- 
fend national championships: 
senior John Cave in the 100- 
yard breaststroke, sophomore 
David Phillips in the mile 
freestyle and sophomore Pedro 
Monteiro in the 200 butterfly. 

That does not bode well for 
teams like Cal.-San Diego. At 
the outset last season, Kenyon 
seemed ripe for UCSD to un- 
seat. However, coach Doug 
Boyd’s squad finished a distant 
second and that window of rare 
opportunity has slammed shut. 

“We are extremely young, 
and I had my worst recruiting 
year ever,” said Boyd. “It looks 
like we’re back to square one 
with the men.” 

The loss of Travis Miller and 
his Division I[ll-record 14 


national titles (nine individual, 
five relays) and John Flowers (a 
double-winner a year ago) 
leaves what Boyd calls “unfill- 


able holes.” UCSD’s tank may 
be low, but it’s far from empty 
with returnees like sophomore 
Ed Ruth and senior Jeff Kudo 
and Eric Pederson. “I’d be 
happy if we got second,” said 
Boyd. 

A lot of coaches would relish 
a shot at placing second to 
Kenyon. In fact, Johns Hopkins 
(Md.) coach George Kennedy 
anticipates a deep, heated battle 
from second through sixth. Hop- 
kins will be one of those vying 
for sub-Kenyon top honors. 
Sophomore Andrew Whitney 
(third in the 500 free) and fresh- 
man flier Matt Johnson, whose 


top high school time would have 
earned him a top three finish in 
the D-III nationals last year, will 
serve primary scoring roles. 
“Second to sixth is as tight as 
it’s ever been,” said Denison 
(Pa.) coach Gregg Parini, whose 
squad returns its top scorer from 
last year in sophomore Tommy 
Richner and three-time All- 
America Doug Day. 
COLLEGE SPORTS ALL STARS: SENIORS: 
Kirk Assink (free) Hope (Mich.); Scott 
Bowden (IM) Union (N.Y.); John Cave 
(breast) Kenyon (Ohio); Doug Day (IM/fly) 
Denison (Pa.); Kevin Fease (free) Kenyon; 
Jason Hansen (free) St. Olaf (Minn.); John 
Rule (back) Kenyon; Scott Wolf (diving) 
Allegheny (Pa.) JUNIORS: Bob DeWard 
(back) St. Olaf; Keith Nykampe (back) 
Hope. SOPHOMORES: Jamie Fellows (IM) 
Kenyon; Kevin Makarowski (IM) Union; 
Pedro Monteiro (fly) Kenyon; David 
Phillips (free) Kenyon; Ed Ruth (IM) Cal.- 
San Diego; Tommy Richner (fly/back) 
Denison; Andrew Whitney (free) Johns 
Hopkins (Md.); FRESHMEN: Mike Dar- 
byshire (free) Union; Nathan Gardner 
(IM) Kenyon; Ken Heis (free) Kenyon; 
Brendan Herlihy (free) Denison; Matt 
Johnson (fly) Johns Hopkins; Torsten 
Seifert (free) Kenyon. 


Jim Steen’s vantage point is more 
than a little different than the 
view enjoyed by other Division 
III women’s swimming coaches. 
Consequently, he sees things 
more than a little different than 
his coaching colleagues, though 
not quite in the way you'd expect 
from a man riding an I1-year 
championship streak. “I think 
you're going to see a lot of parity 
this year in the women’s compe- 
tition,” said Steen. “We have the 
potential for a real good team 
race at nationals.” 


The majority of the coaches 
participating in the COLLEGE 
Sports poll beg to differ with 
their accomplished colleague. 
When asked to determine a fa- 
vorite in this year’s race, the 
unanimous selection was Steen’s 
squad—Kenyon (Ohio)—after 
which the majority of coaches 
added, “Obviously.” 

What’s obvious to the rest of 
the Division III has got to be bla- 
tantly apparent to Steen as well. 
His arsenal is as well-stocked as 
it ever has been, and it will once 
again feature Carla Ainsworth. 
As a junior, Ainsworth won the 
50-, 100- and 200-yard freestyle 
events, capturing the national ti- 
tle in the 100 in Division II- 
record time (50.67). Sophomore 
Katie Petrock will also be back to 
defend her championships in the 
200 and 400 individual medley. 

“IT don’t see anybody touch- 
ing them,” said Hope (Mich.) 
coach John Patnott. “Maybe 
somebody can come up and 
scare them a little bit.” 

Patnott is, appropriately, 
hopeful that his squad is in the 
building stages of a Kenyon- 
esque product. He returns a tal- 
ented young foundation, 
including backstroke double- 
champion Susan Loman and 
her twin sister, Sara. Susan set 
a Division III record (56.7) in 
winning the 100 back as a col- 
legiate rookie; Sara finished 
second in that event and took 
fifth in the 200 IM. “Susan was 
a freshman by maturity and fo- 
cus,” said Patnott. 

Also back for Hope is junior 
Kristen Hoving, who scored 
well in the mile freestyle (sec- 
ond place), 500 free (third) and 
400 IM (third.) 

“] think someone can some- 
day beat Kenyon, but it’s going 
to take someone with the com- 
mitment of Jim Steen to go out 
and build a program like that,” 
said Patnott. “We're going to try 
to do it, and we’re going to try 
out of respect for Kenyon.” 

Cal.-San Diego has its eyes 
set on catching Hope for second. 
Coach Doug Boyd lost two qual- 
ity divers—one- and three-meter 
champion Julie Goldstein and 
former national champ Jill Jack- 
son—to graduation. Still, UCSD 
has four returning All Americas 
and two seniors in Dustin 
Matthew and Connie Romero, 
who both sat out last season. 
COLLEGE SPORTS ALL STARS: SENIORS: 
Carla Ainsworth (free) Kenyon (Ohio); Ali- 


PRESEASON RANKINGS 


Men’s Ice Hockey 

1. Wisc.-Superior (4) 91 
2. Wisc.-River Falls (3) 85 
3. Wisc.-Stevens Pt. (2) 75 
4. Fredonia (N.Y.) 55 
5. R.I.T. (N.Y.) 42 
6. Plattsburgh (N.Y.) (1) 41 
7. Elmira (N.Y.) 40 
8. Salem St. (Mass.) 26 
9. Williams (Mass.) 21 
10.St. Thomas (Minn.) 18 


Men’s Swimming & Diving 

1. Kenyon (Ohio) (10) 100 
2. Cal.-San Diego 76 
3. Johns Hopkins (Iid.) 75 
4. Denison (Ohio) 73 
5. Hope (Mich.) 59 
6. Union (N.Y.) 49 
7. St. Olaf (Minn.) 36 
8. Redlands (Calif.) 14 
9. Ohio Wesleyan 13 
10. Allegheny (Pa.) 12 


Women’s Swimming 
& Diving 

1. Kenyon (Ohio) (10) 100 
2. Hope (Mich.) 85 
3. Cal.-San Diego 75 
4. Denison (Ohio) 66 
5. Williams (Mass.) 64 
6. Ithaca (N.Y.) 42 
7. Johns Hopkins (Md.) 35 
8. Union (N.Y.) 25 
9. Rochester (N.Y.) 16 
10.Wooster (Ohio) 11 


All the preseason Top 10 rankings are 
compiled by Couece Seorts and reflect 
coaches’ rankings. A first-place vote receives 
10 points, second-place gets nine, etc. Total 
points are tabulated in the right-hand column. 
First-place votes are in parentheses. 


son Begg (breast) Denison (Pa.); Pam Lep- 
kowski (fly) Allegheny (Pa.); JUNIORS: 
Shelly Baker (free/fly) Kenyon; Erin Hatton 
(free) Kenyon; Kristen Hoving (free/IM) 
Hope (Mich.); Debbie Luhmann (free) Deni- 
son; Sheri Takeuchi (diving) Cal.-San Diego; 
Gretchen von Osen (free) Williams (Mass.); 
SOPHOMORES: Sara Loman (back/IM) 
Hope; Susan Loman (back) Hope; Katie 
Petrock (IM) Kenyon. FRESHMEN: Yelena 
Antipova (free) Denison; Heather Doherty 
(free) Kenyon; Anna Drejer (IM) Kenyon; 
Melissa Pomerleau (breast) Union (N.Y.); 
Jamie Ruffenach (IM/breast) Allegheny; Si- 
mone Scher (free) Hope. 
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NATADIGEST 


ohake Up 
al the Top 


Coaches vying for the top spot 
in NAIA men’s swimming need 
not worry about what they have 
coming back to their respective 
programs. This year, the focus is 
on what is not coming back. 

Drury (Mo.), in particular, 
will not be back to extend its 
dominance over its NAIA coun- 
terparts. A year ago, the Pan- 
thers claimed their seventh 
straight national title—their 
ninth in 11 years—in record 
style (813.50 points). But Drury 
has moved on to NCAA Divi- 
sion II, leaving a gaping void 
atop the NAIA ranks. 

Also Division II-bound is 
Henderson State (Ark.), whose 
men finished third last season. 
That leaves a lot of points to be 
claimed off the leader board. 

“It’s definitely going to hurt. 
It’s nice to have that caliber of 
competition,” said Puget Sound 
(Wash.) coach Chris Myhre, 
whose squad finished runner-up 
to Drury the past two years and 
is now considered the favorite to 
claim the vacant throne. 


SPOTLIGHT 


JO JO 
JONES 
Lambuth 


{tenn.) 


In 1993, his first 
season at Lam- 
buth, Jones set single-season 
school records for rushing at- 
tempts (259), rushing yards (1,802) 
and scoring (152 points on 23 rush- 
ing touchdowns, one kickoff re- 
turn, four conversions). A Kodak 
first team All America as a junior, 
Jones rushed for more than 300 
yards against Bethel (Tenn.) (305) 
and Tusculum (Tenn.) (313). 
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This month: SWIMMING & DIVING: 


The Anchormen return senior 
Greg Kabacy, the two-time de- 
fending champion in the 200-yard 
backstroke. Junior Joal Miller, 
who placed third in the 200 but- 
terfly, is also back in the fold for 
UPS, as is sophomore Mare Kin- 
caid, who took second in both the 
100 and 200 freestyle as a rookie. 

UPS, though, isn’t head-and- 
shoulders above the competion 
the way Drury was. With the tal- 
ent returning to the Simon 


Fraser (B.C.) roster, the battle 
for top honors should be more 
heated than it has been for, well, 
at least seven years. 

The Clan enjoys the rare for- 
tune of two redshirt seniors, 
both of whom took last year off 
to compete in Canada’s Com- 
monwealth Games, the trials for 
which were the same weekend 
as the NAIA nationals. 

Andrew Ross, who won the 
100 and 200 freestyle at the 1993 
national meet, is back for his last 
season. So is Jason Meyer, who 
won the 100 and 200 breastrokes 
and the 200 individual medley in 
earning Swimmer of the Meet 
honors in 1993. 

COLLEGE SPORTS ALL STARS: SENIORS: 
Gary Ames (fly) C. Washington; Greg Kabacy 
(back) Puget Sound (Wash.); Jason Meyer 
(breast, IM) Simon Fraser (B.C.); Rob 
Nichols (diving) C. Washington; Andrew 
Ross (free) Simon Fraser; Tim Roth (breast, 
IM) Willamette (Ore.); Todd Sutherland (IM) 
Simon Fraser. JUNIORS: Drew Dugan (IM, 
fly) Westminster (Pa.); Andrew Lennstrom 
(back) Simon Fraser; Joal Miller (fly) Puget 


Sound; Tony Revitt (diving) Simon Fraser; 
Bill Seabert (free) John Brown (Ark.); Jason 
Tuberes (fly) Simon Fraser. SOPHOMORE: 
Marc Kincaid (free) Puget Sound. FRESH- 
MEN: Josh Ford (back) Pacific Lutheran, 
(Wash.) Neil Ichiki (breast) Puget Sound; 
Ben Johnson (back) Puget Sound. 


Chris Myhre is looking forward 
to the new showdown. For the 
last three years, Drury (Mo.) has 
won the NAIA national champi- 
onship in women’s swimming. 
Now, with Drury gone, Myhre’s 
Puget Sound (Wash.) squad has 
emerged as the preseason fa- 
vorite. But Myhre expects, as do 
most of the sport’s top coaches, 
the sprint to the finish will be a 
two-horse race between UPS 
and Simon Fraser (B.C.). 
Puget Sound competed in the 


94 nationals without Michelle 
Parrish, who took second in two 
events as a freshman but sat out 
as a sophomore with a case of 
chicken pox. Likewise, Simon 
Fraser showed up without Sharon 
Turner and Karen Chow, both of 
whom redshirted in order to com- 
pete in the Commonwealth 
Games’ trials. Turner won three 
freestyle events in each of her 
first three years of national com- 
petition; Chow, as a junior, won 
the 50 free and finished second to 
Tuner in the 100 and 200. 

As well, both teams return 
performers who actually did 
compete in the national meet. 
Sophomore Jennifer Lane is back 
for UPS to defend her titles in the 
100 and 200 backstroke. SFU se- 
nior Sarah Agnew finished sec- 
ond in the 200 fly, but did so with 
a better time (2:03.94) than the 
record she set in winning the 
event a year earlier. 

And both sides will feature re- 
markable recruiting classes. Puget 
Sound has two incoming swim- 


PRESEASON RANKINGS 


Men’s Swimming 
1. Puget Sound (Wash.) 
2. Simon Fraser (B.C.) 

3. Linfield (Ore.) 

4. Central Washington 

5. Westminster (Pa.) 

6. Ouachita Baptist (Ark.) 
7. Fairmont St. (W.Va.) 

8. Pacific Lutheran (Wash.) 
9t. Whitworth (Wash.) 

St. Willamette (Ore.) 


Women’s Swimming 
1. Puget Sound (Wash.) 

2. Simon Fraser (B.C.) 

3. Central Washington 

4. Linfield (Ore.) 

5. Pacific Lutheran (Wash.) 
6. Willamette (Ore.) 

7. Whitworth (Wash.) 

8. Westminster (Pa.) 

9, Ouachita Baptist (Ark.) 
10t. Fairmont St. (W.Va.) 
10t. Whitman (Wash.) 


All the preseason Top 10 rankings are 
compiled by Cottece Sports and reflect 


coaches’ rankings. A first-place vote receives 
10 points, second place gets nine, etc. Total 


points are tabulated in the far right-hand 


column. First-place votes are in parentheses. 


mers—Angela Butler and Tiana 
Torres—whose times in the 200 
fly are already faster than the 
school record in that event. Simon 
Fraser counters with versatile Di- 
ane Ureche, who competed in the 
1994 Summer Olympics for her 
native Romania, and Karen Se- 
land, one of the top five high 
school backstrokers in Canada. 
COLLEGE SPORTS ALL STARS: SENIORS: 
Sarah Agnew (fly) Simon Fraser (B.C.); 
Karen Chow (free) Simon Fraser; Cherry 
Craig (diving) Austin (Texas); Desire DeSoto 
(back) Whitworth (Wash.); Laura Juckeland 
(IM, back) Willamette (Ore.); Nikki Peterson 
(back) John Brown (Ark.); Jennifer Snook 
(back) Linfield (Ore.); Sharon Turner (free) 
Simon Fraser. JUNIORS: Bethany Graham 
(back) Pacific Lutheran (Wash.); Kendra 
Lavik (fly) Puget Sound (Wash.); Joanna 
Linardis (diving) Simon Fraser; Stacy Malin 
(breast) Linfield; Michelle Parrish (back) 
Puget Sound; Amy Peterson (breast) Puget 
Sound; SOPHOMORES: Marina Cardenas 
(breast) C. Washington; Carianne Davis 
(free) C. Washington; Jennifer Lane (back) 
Puget Sound; Melissa Newman (diving) C. 
Washington. 


frie 
Ssimilari 
No More: 


MEN'S IGE HOCKEY 


It sounds like a joke, but to 
western New Yorkers it is defi- 
nitely no laughing matter. 

Ralph Galanti, the head 
hockey coach at Erie (N.Y.), has 
been referring to himself lately 
as the “Marv Levy of junior col- 
lege hockey.” After all, Galanti 
figures, his Kats missed the boat 
a year ago on their best shot at 
the school’s first national title. 

Galanti, though, shouldn’t be 
so quite so hard on himself. Af- 
ter all, Levy’s Buffalo Bills have 
botched four straight Super 
Bowl trips; Galanti has yet to 
claim top honors in nine national 
appearances, but his squad 
should be well-equipped not to 
allow another disappointment. 

Erie returns three key players 
from last season’s 31-1 team, 
which posted a 29-game winning 
streak—the longest in college 
hockey at any level—before 
losing to eventual champ 
Minnesota-Crookston in the 
opener of the round robin na- 
tional tourney. Crookston is 
gone, having departed to NCAA 


Cowece Sports 
SPOTLIGHT 


SHALONDA 
ENIS 
Trinity Valley 
[Texas] 


As a 6-2 fresh- 
man center last 
year, Enis averaged 25.5 points 
and 12.3 rebounds per game to 
lead the Lady Cardinals to a 35-1 
record and their first junior col- 
lege national championship. Enis 
also shot 63.7 percent from the 
floor in earning NJCAA Division | 
All-America honors. 


Division III. But goalie Scott 
Wisniewski is back for Erie, 
bringing his NJCAA-leading 
goals-against average (2.47) and 
save percentage (.917). 

Also back is forward Bryan 
Young (36 goals, 20 assists in 27 


the 200-yard freestyle and the 
200 individual medley. 

It also happened to be the last 
year Indian River (Fla.) did not 
win a national junior college title 
in men’s swimming. Now, enter- 
ing his sixth season as coach of 
the school with the longest cham- 
pionship streak of any sport at 
any level in the country, Ip is up 
for the continued challenge. “We 
go out and recruit like a regular 
Division I school. We go after the 
best talent out there,” said Ip. 

And, apparently, Ip manages 
to land more than his share. This 
year, Indian River adds a pair of 


Erie and C.C. of Rhode Island 
hope to face off for the JUCO title. 


regular-season games) and all- 
region defenseman Terry Miller, 
the brother of Quebec Nordique 
defenseman Aaron Miller. 

With Crookston out of the pic- 
ture, Erie’s toughest opposition 
should come from a pair of fellow 
upstate New York programs. 
Canton hasn’t been to the nation- 
als in two years—the longest 
drought in the program’s his- 
tory—but appears ready for a re- 
turn trip. And North Country has 
already secured one of the four 
national berths; the Saints will be 
the hosts for the tournament to be 
held in nearby Lake Placid. 
COLLEGE SPORTS ALL STARS: SOPHO- 
MORES: Terry Axtell (F) Broome Co. 
(N.Y).; Phil Eichinger (F) Morris (N.J.); 
Brian Halme (F) Hudson Valley (N.Y.); 
Terry Miller (D) Erie (N.Y.); Jeremy McDer- 
mott (D) North Country (N.Y).; Jerry Rose 
(F) Clinton (N.Y).; Scott Wisniewski (G) 
Erie; Bryan Young (F) Erie. FRESHMEN: 
Brent Allard (F) Clinton; Andrew Audette 
(G) Rhode Island; Rodney Mallette (F) 
Rhode Island. 


MEN'S SWIMMING 


Christopher Ip has some fond 
memories of 1975. It was his 
freshman year at East Strouds- 
burg (Pa.) State, and he would 
earn All-America honors in both 


prize recruits in Marcin Malin- 
ski of Poland and Oliver Agh of 
Hungary. Malinski placed fifth 
in the 400 IM at this summer’s 
World Championships in Rome, 
while Agh finished 15th in the 
200 backstroke. 

Indian River also returns tal- 

ented sophomores Brian Walker, 
who won the 50 and 100 
freestyle at last year’s national 
meet, and Ryan Robling, an All 
America in both the 100 free and 
100 butterfly. 
COLLEGE SPORTS ALL STARS: SOPHO- 
MORES: Enrique Bastante (fly) Broward 
(Fla.); Matt Braun (free) Golden West 
(Calif.); Mike Kerr (free) Orange Coast 
(Calif.); Scott Parlette (free) Broward; 
Ryan Robling (free, fly) Indian River (Fla.); 
Brian Walker (free) Indian River; FRESH- 
MEN: Oliver Agh (back) Indian River; Evan 
Button (free) Cuesta (Calif.); Mark Litz 
(back) Orange Coast; Marcin Malinski (IM) 
Indian River; Jorg Mikolit (fly) Broward. 


WOMEN’S SWIMMING 


For the Indian River (Fla.) 
women’s swim team, motivation 
comes from within. 

From within the program itself, 
which has won 12 consecutive 
NJCAA titles. From within its 
practice facillity, one wall of 
which is adorned with names of 


the members of the national 
championship teams. From within 
the very pool it practices in, the 
pool it shares with the school’s 
men’s swim team, winners of 20 
straight national crowns. 

“We do well in one, so we 
want to do just as well in the 
other,” said Indian River coach 
Christopher Ip. 

The Indian River women cer- 
tainly have no reason to feel infe- 
rior to their male counterparts. 
Rachel Slade, for instance, tops 
the list of returnees; Slade won the 
100 and 200 fly and the 100 back 
and finished tied for MVP honors 
at last year’s national meet. 

Like Indian River, the 
women’s program at Orange 
Coast (Calif.) has become a 
veritable junior college dynasty. 
Orange Coast has won six 
straight California state champi- 
onships, and 10 of the last 11. 
COLLEGE SPORTS ALL STARS: SOPHO- 
MORES: Alisa Burden (fly) Saddleback 
(Calif.); Heidi Carlson (diving) Orange Coast 
(Calif.); Tina Edwards (diving) Orange Coast; 
Karin Linner (free) Indian River (Fla.); 
Michelle Pereira (free) Orange Coast; Wendy 
Siskin (free) Broward (Fla.); Rachel Slade 
(fly, back) Indian River; Erin Snow (back) 
Orange Coast. FRESHMEN: Rachel Armon 
(free) Indian River; Lorena Delgado (diving) 
Saddleback; Nicole Freda (free, fly) Indian 
River; Sandra Pietzko (breast) Orange Coast; 
Maiko Shigeeda (fly) Saddleback. 


Men’s Ice Hockey 
1. Erie (Pa.) 

2. Canton (N.Y.) 

3. North Country (N.Y.) 

4. NDSU-Bottineau 

5. C.C. of Rhode Island 


1. Indian River (Fla.) 

2. Orange Coast (Calif.) 
3. Golden West (Calif.) 
4. Broward (Fla.) 

5. Cuesta (Calif.) 
Women’s Swimming 
& Diving 

1. Indian River (Fla.) 

2. Orange Coast (Calif.) 
3. Broward (Fla.) 

4t. Cuesta (Calif.) 

4t. Diablo Valley (Calif.) 


All the preseason rankings are compiled by 
Coitese Sports and reflect coaches’ rankings. 
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WHERE 
ARE THEY 


BY BRENDAN HEALEY 


JOHN CAPPELLETTI 


COLLEGE: Penn State 

YEAR GRADUATED: 1974 
AGE: 42 

CLAIM TO FAME: Winner of the 
1973 Heisman Trophy, he was 
the subject, along with his 
younger brother, Joey, of the 
1977 made-for-TV movie, 
“Something for Joey.” 
CURRENT OCCUPATION: Part- 
ner and asset manager for the 
Abbey Company, an industrial 
real estate company based in 
Garden Grove, Calif. 


eldom has one man 
made so many people 
cry and yet been able 
to feel as good about it 
as John Cappelletti 
does. Cappelletti put a 
lot of smiles on fans’ 
faces during his 1973 Heisman 
Trophy season at Penn State, but 
he had an even more positive im- 
pact on people by sharing the 
story of his younger brother 
Joey’s battle with leukemia. Cap- 
pelletti spoke movingly about his 
brother at the Heisman award 
ceremony, and later he and his 
family agreed to allow Joey’s 
story to be made into a movie. 

“Something for Joey” is that 
movie account of Joey’s fight 
with leukemia and his relation- 
ship with John, and it first ran on 
CBS in 1977. It was inspira- 
tional, it was heart-rending, and 
it helped. People all over the 
country were crying through the 
commercials, and among them 
were families who had gone 
through the same thing. 

“We thought it would do some 
people some good if they could 
see what my parents went 
through,” said Cappelletti, who 
became active in the Leukemia 
Society while in the NFL. “I 
think the important thing was the 
feedback we got from people all 
over the country. . . . It definitely 
had a positive impact on people.” 

Joey passed away in 1976, but 
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he was able to attend the 1973 
Heisman Trophy ceremony and 
see his brother win the trophy that 
meant so much to both of them. 
“Emotionally, it’s always go- 
ing to be there,” Cappelletti said 
of his experience with Joey. 
“Every time I think about it, a 
whole lot of things are triggered.” 
The Heisman Trophy now 
sits in the family room of Cap- 
pelletti’s Laguna Nigel, Calif., 


home. It is a reminder of Joey 
and also of a college career that 
exceeded all expectations. 

“It’s kind of amazing,” Cap- 
pelletti said of his college suc- 
cess. “It just kind of happened 
and snuck up on everybody. I 
think it’s kind of better that way 
because I didn’t think about it.” 

Freshmen weren’t eligible in 
the early 1970s when Cappel- 
letti began his Penn State career. 
When he joined the varsity his 
sophomore year, Penn State 
coach Joe Paterno stuck Cappel- 
letti on defense, since seniors 
Lydell Mitchell and Franco Har- 
ris were already in the backfield. 

He moved to tailback as a ju- 
nior, but it wasn’t until the fourth 
game of his junior season, when 
he rushed for 124 yards against 
Illinois, that Cappelletti said he 
began to feel comfortable carry- 
ing the football. He rushed for 
1,147 yards as a junior. 

“The only thing that I really 
wanted to accomplish individu- 


ally was to get better every 
game,” Cappelletti said. 

In his senior year, after failing 
to top 100 yards in two of his first 
three games, Cappelletti went on 
a tear. Over the final eight games 
of the regular season, Cappelletti 
went over the century mark more 
than Willard Scott. He rushed for 
100 yards or better in all but one 
game, which he sat out the bulk 
of with an injury, and finished 


with 1,522 yards. Against a Lou 
Holtz-coached North Carolina 
State team, he set a Penn State 
record with 41 carries and gained 
220 yards. 

Cappelletti also set an NCAA 
record with three consecutive 
200-plus yard games and he was 
a runaway winner in the Heis- 
man Trophy balloting. 

Cappelletti had been breaking 
through defenses all year, but at 
the Heisman award ceremony he 
had the people in the audience 
breaking down after his emo- 
tional acceptance speech. He 
talked of his desire to dedicate 
the trophy to his younger 
brother, and said, “For me, it’s a 
battle on the field and only in the 
fall. For Joseph, it’s all year 
round. I think this trophy is more 
his than it is mine, because of the 
inspiration he has been to me.” 

Penn State finshed 12-0 that 
year; in Cappelletti’s three years 
as a starter, Penn State was 33-3 
and played in the Cotton Bowl, 


Sugar Bowl and Orange Bowl. 

Chosen in the first round of 
the 1974 draft by the Los Ange- 
les Rams, Cappelletti turned out 
to be a much better college 
player than pro. He played for 
the Rams from 1974 to 1978 and 
with the San Diego Chargers 
from 1980 to 1983. Cappelletti 
gained 2,957 yards during his 
career, only slightly more than 
the 2,669 he rushed for in two 
seasons at Penn State. In his best 
year, 1976, he led the league in 
rushing after three games and 
finished with 688 yards. 

In the pros, Cappelletti had 
enough injuries to make a crash 
test dummy wince. He tore mus- 
cles in his groin so severely he 
had to sit out the entire 1979 
season. He endured a couple 
shoulder separations and devel- 
oped a bad elbow. His career 
ended when he tore cartilage in 
his right knee in 1983. “That 
was pretty much it,” Cappelletti 
said. “Overall, I’m pretty happy 
with it. I’m not bitter.” 

After his pro career ended, 
Cappelletti and his wife, Betty, 
stayed in balmy California rather 
than return East. “I miss a lot of 
what I grew up with in a lot of 
ways,” Cappelletti said. “I think 
of my kids and what theyre miss- 
ing, but they don’t miss it at all.” 

Still, Cappelletti occasionally 
returns to his roots. He went 
back to Penn State in the fall of 
1993 to commemorate his selec- 
tion to the National Football 
Foundation College Football 
Hall of Fame. He also makes 
regular yearly trips back to New 
York for the Heisman Trophy 
award ceremony. 

After leaving the Chargers, 
Cappelletti spent several years in 
construction, and has worked 
since for the Abbey Company in 
Garden Grove, Calif. At the 
Abbey Company he works pri- 
marily in acquisition and manage- 
ment of commercial properties. 

He also spends time coaching 
whatever youth sport his sons 
happen to be playing at the time. 
The Cappellettis have four boys: 
14-year-old Nicholas, 12-year- 
old John Jr. 10-year-old 
Thomas, and 5-year-old Joseph. 

Cappelletti said he doesn’t re- 
ally care if his sons take up the 
sport of which he said, “I don’t 
think I’ve done anything better 
so far in my life, except maybe 
raising my kids.” 

Or maybe being a big brother 
to a sick younger brother. 


ATTENTION AUBURN FANS 


Complete coverage of all Tiger sports. 
Ten magazines plus 11 football 
newsletters. Send $30 or Visa/MC 
number and address to: 
Inside the Auburn Tigers 
P.O. Box 2666 
Auburn, AL 36831 


R. PLAPINGER BASEBALL BOOKS 
Buying and Selling Used, Rare 
and Out-of-Print Baseball Books 
If you have baseball books you wish to sell: write, call or 
send SASE for my want list. If there are baseball books 
you wish to purchase, send $4 (refundable w/ order) for my 
catalog of 900+ titles, or send your want list w/ SASE. 
R. Plapinger Baseball Books 
P.O. Box 1062 Ashland, OR 97520 
(503) 488-1220 
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VOLLEY 


BALL FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 
14Kt. Gold Rope Chains 
Lightweight, 16" - $17, 18" - $19 
14Kt. Gold Box Chain 18" - $30 
40Kt. Rope Med. Weight, 18" - $49 


add $3.00 per order for shipping, handling & insurance 
Visa, MasterCard, Check or Money Order 
SPORTS JEWELRY, etc. 
71 River Rd., Bow, NH 03304 - 603-224-2154 
Fax: 603-228-8799 


~ Goulese Sports Marketplace 


Reach 375,000 hard core sports fans each month. Contact Jessica Singer for advertising information 
or to place your order. Call 1-800-570-3640 or fax (908) 753-6601. 


College Hockey 
FANS ! 


The College Hockey Directory 
& Yearbook 


** Comprehensive Coverage ** 
Feature Stories League Previews Predictions 
Pre-Season All American Picks 


Schedules Rosters Statistics 


Only $19.95 plus $3 (S&H) 


Check or Money Orderto: All American Productions 


Nea PO Box 143 
Belmont, MA 02178 
MC (617) 484-6220 


GREAT CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


for college sports fans! 1000-page book of all-time 
football scores of 140 colleges 1869-1987 $23.50. 
All-time basketball 100 colleges 1893-1990 $24.50. 
Free catalog, money-back guarantee! 
Rain Belt Publications 
18806-40th Ave. 
West, Lynnwood, WA 98036-5601 


FILLITUP @& 


How to Score at Will 
I've interviewed over 50 of the greatest shooters in pro ball & 
they all talk about being in “the zone,” FILL IT UP is the Istin- 
structional manual that describes “the zone” & tells how to get 
there. If you want to shoot the lights out send $6 cash, check, 
MO to: “FILL IT UP" 2132 Calaveras Rd. Davis, CA 95616 


14 KT SPORTS CHARMS 


ACTUAL SIZE - MAJOR CREDIT CARDS 
FREE UPS SHIPPING 


SATISFACTION GUAR. 
GREENBERG JLRS., INC. 
5618 Ritchie Hwy. 
Baltimore, MD. 21225 


800-487-1425 
Call for Brochure 


CODE 12 


NOTRE DAME FANS 


Now you can get the publication designed 
to satisfy the insatiable appetite of 
Notre Dame football fans year round. 


RLUSTRATED 


1 Year (20 issues) - $34.95 
Call HOOSIER MAGAZINES™ 
Subscription Service for this 
and many more titles to choose from. 


1-800-824-MAGS 


COLLEGE HOCKEY FANS 


College Hockey by 
the College Hockey Authorities 


College Hockey Guide 
(500 pages-$29.95), College Hockey 
Magazine (12 issues -$30), and 
Intercollegiate Hockey Newsletter 
(12 issues—$27.50). Special $39.95 
for any two or $59.95 for all three. 
Also available: Prep Hockey Guide 
($19.95) and Junior Hockey Guide 
($19.95). Order Now! 


Athletic Guide Publishing 
P.O. Box 1050 
Flagler Beach, FL 32136-1050 


(800) 255-1050 


College/Pro Football Video Playbook! 


All the X’s and 0's for Your Team's Offense, Defense 
and Special Teams! Diagrams ¢ Terminology ° Calling 
Plays ¢ Designing Game Plans and Much More! 

A Must-See Video for All Football Fans! 

To order send $39.95 (+ $3 S/H) check or money order to: 
M-LOW ENTERPRISES 
P.O. Box 2702 
Great Falls, MT 59403 


Officially licensed, 14 kt. gold charms/ 
pendants & other jewelry pieces of most NCAA 
teams. EX: Duke, FSU, GT, Notre Dame, many more. 
We also have all NFL, NBA, NHL & MLB teams. 
For catalog, send $3 to: 


The B. Paul Company 
1051 Stuyvesant Ave. Suite 355 
Union, NJ 07083 
Telephone: (908) 820-2599 


WAG & BRAG 


Slips onto your cap. 
Wind it up! 
Most major colleges. 
Send check/money order to 


SPF Prods 
P.O. Box 1206 
Redondo Beach, CA 90278-0206 
$5.95 includes p/h 
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CABLE TV 
CONVERTERS 
& DESCRAMBLERS 
PERFORMANCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 
Wholesalers Welcome! 


30 Day Money Back Guarantee! 
immediate Shipping 


FREE CATALOG 
1-800-815-1512 


if King, Miami FL. 
dT inches!” 


$ gunined 
—_ 


TAN AT HOME! 


® 


CAPTIVE AUDIENCE ?? 


Bol ne 7 


WOLFF. 
TANNING BEDS 
S Call for REE Color Catalog 
eHomeDélivers and Wholesale Pricing! 


= Home & Commercial Beds 1°800°462°9197 


3 
S$CABLE 
CONVERTERS & DESCRAMBLERS 


STOP THE MONOPOLY, SAVE MONEY DONT RENT! | 
*30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ! 
“FRIENDLY - PROFESSIONAL - SERVICE ! 


BASKETBALL FANS 
Draft & Own a Fantasy Team 


15 Team Leagues *Cash Prizes ¢ Continuous and 1 Year * 
Mail and Phone Draft Existing teams for sale * Special 
$20 League * For free brochure call or write: 


SFFL 


12139 S. Orange Blossom Trail ¢ Suite 338 
Orlando, FL 32837 ¢ Tel: (407) 851-7583 


FOR ORDERS ONLY CALL 


1-800-GO-CABLE 


HOCKEY FANTASY LEAGUES 


nique format. Choose teams -nat 
players. Stats faxed or mailed weekly. 
AEGIS Research, 1500 Jim Colbert, 
El Paso, TX 79936. (915) 598-1 


- All makes and models 
¢ Quality Equipment 
- Shipped within 24 hrs 


BLUE CHIP 
FANTASY SPORTS 


We specialize in college football/ 
basketball leagues, hockey, and “zero” 
rotissere baseball. 

Call (908) 572-6286 for more information. 


COMPUTER 


FOOTBALL 


3 IN 1 FOOTBALL 
Over 800 College and Pro teams included 
* 256 teams from the 93 season * Unmatched 
statistical accuracy * Stats compiler ¢ Full team and 
player statistical breakdown © You call the plays and 
timeouts « Compare scouting reports ¢ Use the two- 


CRN 


COLLEGE 


Ri&CRUIENET 


Franchise opportunity available for 
sports-minded person with sales skills. 
Help high school athletes in your home 
town earn athletic scholarships and/or 
financial aid to colleges nationwide. 


Call 1-800-284-1CRN 


for a free brochure. 


minute rule ¢ Standings & League Leaders ¢ Auto 
scheduler with actual schedule and much more! 


ORDER TODAY! 
Mail check or money order for $39.95 each. 
You may call in and order with VISA or Master Card. 
Please add $3.00 for shipping and handling. 


For more information, call or write for a free brochure. 
1-800-477-7032 


— ANCE HAFFNER GAMES-— 


P.O. BOX 100594 * NASHVILLE, TN 37224 
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MARCH MADNESS 
COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


This custom software manages entries, computes 
scores, produces reports that will make your hoops 
tournament office pool fun & easy to manage. Req: 
IBM/DOS compatible, EGA/VGA color monitor, printer. 
$23.95 or $3.50 demo: 
HARTLE SPORTSWARE, COLLEGE HOOPS 
12649 SE 169th Place, Renton, WA 98058 


CABLE TV 


MULTI-MEDIA 
EQUIPMENT 


+ DESCRAMBLERS/CONVERTERS 


¢ BULLET PROTECTORS & IMMUNIZERS 
¢ DIGITAL ON-HOLD ANNOUNCERS 
@ LAZER PENS & VOICE-MAIL SYSTEMS 


$00-833-29 


BUY WHERE THE DEALERS BuY - GUARANTEED! 
BUY 2 SAVE 10% ON A SECOND UNIT! 
FRIENDLY, COURTEOUS SERVICE 


GEnwU! 
ELECTRONICS 


CABLE TV CONVERTERS 


Save $100's 


- Years of customers 
complete satisfaction 


- Free catalog 


L&L ELECTRONICS INC. 


1430 Miner St. Suite 522 Des Plaines, IL 60016 


1-800-542-9425 ws 


Purchaser must agree to comply with all State and Federal laws regarding private ownership of cable TV equipment. 


AN ATHLETIC SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR YOUR CHILD? 
DON’T COUNT ON IT UNLESS.... 
You know how recruiting works 
call for FREE recorded message 
800-240-7043 


NATIONAL Sports JoBs WEEKLY 


Current Job Openings 
Media « Administration « Marketing 
8 weeks -$48 24 weeks - $96 


Call SAM-5PM PST Monday - Friday 
1-800-339-4345 


SCOUT TEAM 
America’s Recruiting Resource 


Help local high school athletes 
find a place to play college sports. 
Distributors needed. 


800-698-9455 


ON THE ROAD TO PLAYOFF! 


COLLEGE CROWN CLASSIC ww 
SUPERGAME® Co» 


GOLDEN EMBLEMATIC T-SHIRTS 


PICK THE TOP FINAL FIVE (AP/COMPOSITE) POLL 


AS PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 28, 1994 
TOP TWENTY CORRECT SELECTIONS IN ORDER WIN 


POSTMARK PRIOR TO NOVEMBER 11, 1994 
Merchandise Mart Sports Division 


MAIL « 
TO 


Authentic 
College 
OCOTBALL 


Authentic 
R College 
suse, Basketball 
ersaye 
79.95 + $5.95 p/h ea. 


es: 
4 and 48 Game Shorts 
$79.95 + $5.95 p/h ea.! $79.95 + $5.95 p/h ea. 


$1.00 for NFL, MBA/MLB, NCAA catalog. You deduct trom 1st order. 


@D ,,SPORTS CORNER = 
CD Orders & inquires cal 908-877-7496. BBs 


EN( BSS 


J's PRO/AM Licensed Sportswear 
Parkas, T-shirts, Jackets, Hats, Bags 
and More. Beautiful Catalog, $3.00. 
Box 8383. Madison, WI 53708 


AUTHENTIC 
MINIATURE HELMETS! 


Small helmets (size 3 5/8). Exact detail 
to gameday version. Half & Full size 
mounted on base or plaque; engraved 

with school name, score, or season 
record. Relive any game/season for your 
favorite team. Custom engraving. 
Price list: $2 (refundable), 


Sports Tyme 
3236 Cobbs Farm 
Marietta, GA 30064 


Most NCAA teams. All Bowl Games Available. 


Give the gift that lasts all year. Organize 
your sports videos in style with the 


Video Library Organizer. 


Receive 2 video sleeve samples FREE 
(Send $2 S&H) 
OR 
$14.95 to purchase a set of 10 VHS 
cassette sleeves + a 100-page video index. 
Each sleeve is printed in a beautiful brown 
or black simulated leather cover & elegant 
gold spine. Make checks payable to: 
Master Works 
1121 7th Street South 
Minneapolis, MN 55415 
or call 800-783-8213 
Fax: 612-333-1404 
Visa & Mastercard Accepted 


National Capital Area 
P.O. Box 2334 Rockville, MD 20852 


One Entry 
Per Person 


BASEBALL AUTOGRAPHS 
24 page price list — bats, balls, photos, prints; 
Perez Steele Art Cards; items from a lifetime 
collection; ideal for gift giving; compare to TV 
shopping. Send $1 (cash only) to: 
Jack Heir, Box 88A 
Manalapan, NJ 07726. 
(908) 446-4758. 


BUCKY DENT SPORTS MATS, INC. 
OFFICIALLY LICENSED COLLEGIATE PRODUCTS 
* Custom Rugs and Area Mats * 

* Plush Sculptured Automobile Mats * 

* Our Famous “Mug Rug” Coaster * 

Call for Brochure, Prices, Info. 

Toll Free 1-800-386-4022 
Order your Christmas Gifts Now! 

CALL FOR YOUR “FAVORITE” COLLEGE TEAM 


GREAT GIFT IDEA 


Choose from a large selection of On-The-Field & 
designer Proline caps * Vintage past World Series VHS 
tapes * Classic replica Old Tyme jerseys, jackets & caps 


Cape Cod Connection (The Dugout) 
508-457-0738 


Call with orders or to request free catalog 


RIDDELL HELMETS 
Replica NCAA-NFL + $69.95 
Authentic NFL » $199.95 
1-800-296-6036 
D&B Sales 


Allow three weeks for delivery. 
VISA * MASTERCARD * AMERICAN EXPRESS * DISCOVER 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL 
BOARD GAME 


Play all the GREAT TEAMS of 
YESTERDAY & TODAY! 


This unique fast-action game 
features the TOP TEAMS EVERY 
YEAR since 1892! Play DREAM 
GAMES: 1948 Kentucky vs. 1968 
UCLA. Over 3,000 teams! 

All this for only $15 postpaid. 
(NYS residents add 8% tax) 
FREE BROCHURE 
Patrick Premo, 1250 Chipmonk, 
Allegany, NY 14706-9707 


Computerized version coming! 
OTHER SPORTS GAMES AVAILABLE! 


KEEP EVERYONE ON YOUR GIFT LIST WARM 
WITH HEADGATOR*® 6 IN 1 HEADGEAR!! 


Worn by NFL Players ¢ All sport/all weather * Changes 
instantly to NECKWARMER, HOOD, MASK, SWEATBAND, 
EARBAND, HAT ¢ Polypropylene/Lycra fabric blocks out wind 
& cold * Nonallergenic * Durable * Machine washable * One 
size fits all men, women & children * Made in USA ¢ For 
athletes & fans all year round * All NFL teams available in 
official team colors © OR solids: red, black, white, gray, navy, 
royal, brown, purple ¢ $15.99 + $3.40 P&H ea. 

SAVE! 2 or more just $14.99 + $3.40 P&H ea. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! Canada add $3.00 per order, 
Send check, M.0. to: ANITA’S TREASURES, Dept. CS2, 
1150 £. Cunningham, Palatine, IL 60067 
VISA/MASTERCARD/AMERICAN EXPRESS orders 
CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-535-5667 
IL res. add sales tax. 

Makes a great gift. Satisfaction Guaranteed. ORDER NOW! 


COLLECTORS 


Own a piece of authentic baseball 
history. A Louisville Slugger bat. 
Crafted from the finest White Ash. 
The bat features your name en- 
graved in script—just like the pros. 
Specify name on bat. 33” bat. 
Send check for $33.50 + $3.00 P&H 
Texas Add 8 1/4 Tax. Or call 


1-800-434-BATS 
New Vision Engraving 
P.O. Box 2142 
Pearland, TX 77588-2142 
Master Card/Visa 
Info 489-0378 Fax 489-8300 


BUYING 


We buy and sell pre-1974 baseball year- 
books, World Series, All-Star, Final 4, 
NBA basketball, Super Bow! and college 
bowl programs, and ticket stubs! Plus, 
Sport Magazines, Street & Smith's 
annuals, guides and Masters Golf 
Tournament items. Send your list today! 


Lou Madden 
1-800-345-7474 


15875 Greenway-Hayden Loop 
Suite 112 
Scottsdale, AZ 85260 


Place Your 
COLLEGE SPORTS 
MARKETPLAGE Ad Here 


This space could have sold 
your products to more than 375,000 


hardcore sports fans! For as little as 
$36 a month, your ad can reach a 
national audience comprised of your 
best prospective customers. 
Call Jessica at 1-800-570-3640 
for more information. 
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AS TOLD TO NORB GARRETT 


What better way to tip-off the 
1994-'95 basketball season than 
with the man who breathes, eats, 
dreams and_ talks—especially 
talks—college hoops, the inim- 
itable Dick Vitale. Here, Dick 
shares his thoughts about a few 
of the teams and players to watch 
and also dishes out his opinions 
on hot issues. Now if only we 
could get him to loosen up and 
say what he really feels. 


tell you, I can’t wait for this 
season to start. To me, col- 
lege basketball is the most 
exciting thing going, no 
question. When you go to 
a good basketball game, 
you can feel the emotion, 

you feel the excite- 

ment, you feel the 

adrenaline. 

This year, there’s 
no doubt who the best 
basketball team is—the 
Arkansas Razorbacks. They’re a 
team of superstars and they’re 
going to have a great season. 
Nolan Richardson knows how to 
preach and teach winning and is 
finally getting the respect he de- 
serves. With Corliss Williamson, 
Scotty Thurman—don’t forget 
Corey Beck—and bangers like 
Darnell Robinson, Lee Wilson 
and Dwight Stewart, the Razor- 
backs are something special. 

This year, there are a number 
of sleeper-type teams to watch, 
especially Massachusetts. John 
Calipari is a hot item in the 
coaching fraternity, and they 
have the necessary size, the tal- 
ent, the athletic ability, and peo- 
ple there that know how to win 
and have proven they can. 

Also, watch for Maryland. 
Last year, Maryland came in with 
a young basketball team, led by 
that super freshman, Joe Smith. I 
think the Terps have all the ele- 
ments again to be able to create a 
nightmare for some people. 

I think Georgetown could do 
it, too, if Allen Iverson is eligi- 
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ble; he gives them the perimeter 
player. The kid is a big-time 
player and they brought in some 
quality people with him: Jerry 
Nichols can shoot the three and 
Jahidi White gives them some 
strength. And we know that 
Othella Harrington is certainly a 
premier player on the inside. So 
| think Georgetown is gonna be 
knocking on that door. 

A club that’s really going to 


be tested and a coach that really 
has to get his team to respond 
will be UCLA and Jim Harrick. 
They return a strong cast and 
they had a tremendous recruiting 
class. I think after the tourna- 


ment embarrassment—I mean it 
was a flat-out layup drill against 
them when they didn’t get back 
defensively against Tulsa—this 
club needs to bounce back, a la 
Arizona, which suffered the em- 
barrassment of losing in the first 
round two years in a row after 
great years. 

| think Jimmy Harrick’s in a 
situation where his club has the 
personnel, but do they have the 
sense of pride, the heart, the 
guts, the courage and all those 
factors that go into being a real 
top-notch basketball team? 


If you were still coaching, who 
would be the one player you 
would start with as your foun- 
dation piece? 

I'd go with Rasheed Wallace. I 
love his quickness, his shot- 
blocking ability. I like a domina- 
tor in the lane. It’s often said 
that, offensively and defen- 
sively, basketball efficiency 
starts in the interior. You look at 
the NBA and what’s happened 


with the David Robinsons, the 
Hakeem Olajuwons, the Patrick 
Ewings, the Shaquille O’Neals. 
You give me a Rasheed Wallace 
to start a foundation and I'll 
build around him. 


When there are just seconds to 
play, whose hands would you 
want the ball in? 

You talk about the big game, 
getting the ball to him and then 
having him knock down the big 
shot, I think Scotty Thurman. He 
loves to shoot the rock. Just ask 
Duke. Duke would have another 
trophy hanging up there in their 
trophy case if it weren’t for 
Thurman throwing in that rain- 
bow J. He’s certainly that kind 
of player, a clutch guy who’s not 
afraid to take the big shot. 


What are some issues you’d 
like to see addressed? 

I really think that some evalua- 
tion has to be done to think 
about the kids who get hurt in a 
situation when a coach moves 
on. We have a number of 
coaches every year who move 
on to new jobs and that’s obvi- 
ously what America’s all about 
and I certainly don’t fault a 
coach for advancing or for get- 
ting a better opportunity. But my 
problem is: What about the 
youngster he recruited in the 
early signing period in Novem- 
ber? Now the coach moves on, 
he gets that multi-year contract, 
the mega-country club deal, and 
he’s on cloud nine at the press 
conference. That kid who signed 
in November, come September 
he has to report to that school or 
he loses a year of eligibility. 

I'd say this: If a coach moves 
on after signing a player, that 
player should be allowed to be 
re-recruited again in his senior 
year in high school. Give that 
youngster a two-week period to 
make that decision: Does he 
want to attend that school or go 
elsewhere? But I think many 

kids get hurt and hurt dearly. 
Also, given today’s cur- 

rent situation, a stipend 
should be considered. I read 
where Dean Smith is all 

for a stipend and I 

agree. These athletes 
ae who are not allowed to 
work during the school 
year can’t earn any extra 
money like the normal student 
body can. Playing a competitive 
sport on the collegiate level is ba- 
sically a full-time job and I think 
that the dollars are out there. 

As far as rules go, I say 
adopt whatever rules are going 
to make the game better. For 
example, maybe go to a wider 
lane to create more offense—to 
drive and slash, for cutting and 
movement without the ball. 
Also, I'd love to see the inter- 
national rule with the three- 
point shot. Move it back a little 
bit. Get out of the 19-9 range 
into the 20-foot, 6-inch range. 
It’s only nine inches further, but 
believe me it will help to reduce 
the number of attempts. We’re 
seeing nothing but a three-ring 
circus, trifecta-time, and it’s 
taking away from teams really 
making the extra pass to get 
great shot selection, which is so 
much a part of teaching and 
coaching. ES 


“Send me more PowerBars. Im ‘running 
the point’ 40 minutes a game and it’s 
98 degrees down here.” -Phone message left 
by Kevin Weeks, Nogales, AZ Guindas 
point guard of the PBA. 
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Bicesue knows that bananas can travel all the way from Ecuador, only to turn to mush 


in a hot gym. Until now, that is. 


| Beer the first take-anywhere, ripe-everytime, bruise-free, slow-to-spoil, 
never-slip-on-the-peel, vitamin-packed, energy-enhancing, 


moist-and-delicious banana by PowerBar®. 


For a free, 12-page 
Guide to Nutrition and Energy, 
call 800-444-5154. 


In Canada, call 800-500-5634 


ustralia 61 8-370-6505 Austria 49 83: 
8 Germany 49 8321 85910 
Japan 81 3-5420-3800 Spain 34 72-26-8299 Sweden 46 8702-0091 Swatgerland 41 31-972: 


540-150 


= 
UK 44 246-826-834 The 
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Tough Beards 
id 

q Sensitive Skin with Aloe 
4 J 


Extra Protection 


Normal Skin 


Skin Conditioning 


Clear Unscented 
alge 
Refreshing Lime 


olge 


Medicated Menthol 


7-1 a'g personally. 


Only Edge Gel has 
eight custom formulas for 
every shaving need. 


edge 


ULTIMATE CLOSENESS. 
ULTIMATE COMFORT. 
THAT'S THE EDGE. 


